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In the November issue, we offered'a copy of this book 
free with a subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. It 
proved to be the most popular offer we have made in 
months, hundreds of orders poured in. We have been 
able to secure a few more copies and can repeat the offer 
for a limited time only. The “Revenge of the Kabunauri” 
is one of the finest things of its kind ever written. 


HIGH ADVENTURE -— 


This book, “Revenge of the Kabunauri” is 268 pages, 
excellently printed in the Soviet Union, recently off the 
press. It is a swift-moving, breath-taking tale of high 
adventure, daring intrigue, and limitless heroism. The 
scene is laid in the Caucasus during the period of the 
Civil War. If you want an extremely readable Soviet 
adventure story, get this book. Excellent for children 
as well as grown-ups. Illustrated with more than fifty 
drawings. 


cs S SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us $1.00 for a yearly subscription to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY with the coupon below. We will 
send you free postpaid this expen- 
sively printed, profusely illustrated, 
sure-to-please Soviet novel. This ws | 
new supply is limited. Send in your #% 
order immediately. ie Be 
awe en enema mene nn ennnnnnnnenenenennnnen snenannenans aD as 
York, N. Y. 


IA TODAY and a copy of ‘‘Revenge of the Kabunauri”’ free. 
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Freedom and Plenty 
OSEPH STALIN at the All-Union 


Stakhanovite Conference, November 
17: “If there is a shortage of fats, 
grains, textiles and housing, it means 
there has been little progress. Political 
liberty must be complemented by mate- 
rial benefits. The Soviet revolution 
gave its people not only freedom, but 
material wellbeing.” . Nazi Air 
Minister Hermann Goering at Hamburg, 
December 6: “We could either buy 
butter and surrender our freedom or 
we could seek to win our freedom and 
give up butter. We have decided in 
favor of ores (read: armaments).” 


OR those who can read as they run, 

it is hardly necessary to moralize 
about these two statements. The Soviets 
offer the revolutionary truth that mate- 
rial wellbeing and political liberty are 
inseparable, and show the world a real 
democracy, a happy people and rapidly 
mounting supplies of consumer’s goods 
as material evidence of that truth. The 
Nazis ask the German workers to forego 
material wellbeing in order to build 
greater armaments with which to win 
“freedom”—as if freedom were some- 
thing a people wrested from outside 
sources by force of arms—and as evi- 
dence of their “truth” they show the 
world the brown terror, starvation and 
the mailed fist. 


LSEWHERE in this issue our Mos- 

cow correspondent writes on the 
phenomenon of Stakhanovism that has 
“swept like a flame” throughout the 
WSoviet Union. In his historic speech 
Stalin pointed out that in Stakhanovism 
the Soviets had not only found the 
means for making Socialist society 
wealthier than the capitalist system of 
economy, but also the stepping stone 
from Socialism to Communism. “For 
Socialism to achieve this goal (a plenti- 
ful and cultural life for all members 
of society), the country must have a 
level of labor productivity that exceeds 
that of the foremost capitalist coun- 
tries. The Stakhanov movement is such 


¥a movement. It opens up new prospects 


for the practical strengthening of So- 
cialism in our country and for turning 
it into the most affluent land. However, 
the Stakhanov movement is more than 
this. It prepares the way for advancing 
from Socialism to Communism. 





John Gilmore 


Peaceful Penetration 


667 N a Socialist society everyone 

works according to his ability and 
receives in return not according to his 
needs but according to what he has 
produced for society. This means that 
the cultural and technical level of the 
working class is still not high—that a 
difference still exists between mental 
and physical labor. The principle of a 
Communist society is that everyone 
works according to his ability and re- 
ceives according to his cultural needs. 
This means the cultural and technical 
level of the working class is sufficiently 
high to wipe out the contradictions be- 
tween mental and physical labor. . . . 
The Soviet structure has all the possi- 
bilities of obtaining for itself sufficient 
technical training. This is the way to 
wipe out the contradictions between 
mental and physical labor and to guar- 
antee the necessary high level of labor 
productivity.” 


\TALIN also emphasized that the 

Stakhanov movement began of it- 
self, almost spontaneously, from below, 
without any pressure from the admin- 
istrations of Soviet enterprises, and 
that it had four main roots. 

“First of all,” he said, “the radical 
improvement in the material condition 
of the workers is the basis of the Stak- 
hanov movement. Life has become bet- 
ter, comrades, life has become more 
joyous. And when one lives joyously, 
work hums. Hence the high norms of 
output.... 

“The second source of the Stakhanov 
movement is the absence from our 


country of exploitation. People work in 
our country not for exploiters, not to 
enrich idlers, but for themselves, for 
their own class, for their own Soviet 
society, where the best people of the 
working class are in power. It is for 
this reason that labor in our country 
has social significance, that it is a 
matter of honor and glory... . 

“The third source is the presence in 
our country of a new technique... . 
the fourth . . . the new people from 
among the working men and women 
who have mastered new technique and 
have served as the force which gave 
form to the Stakhanov movement.” 


EMEMBERING that Stalin is still 
referred to as “dictator” by our 
newspapers, remembering that he was 
talking here to 2500 simple working- 
men, one can ask with a certain wonder 
and pride where else in the world but 
in the Soviet Union could a dictator 
talk to “his” people in such fashion. 
The answer is—nowhere. The answer is 
that here is no dictator handing down 
pap to a misled people, but a worker 
of more than ordinary vision talking to 
his fellow workers with whom he is as 
one in the forging of a new and just 
society for all. 


More About Those 
Starving Russians 


wi the unhappy Soviet people 

still starving by the carload (to 

make a Hearst holiday), it is interesting 
(Continued on page 5) 
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YOU CAN SHOW PICTURES 
OF 
SOVIET LIFE 


in your branch, local, club, church or home. Low costs, safe, 
entertaining and instructive. We are producing a series of 
FILMSTRIPS on the Soviet Union, one a month, covering such 
subjects as Health & Social In- 
surance, A Day in the Life of a 
Soviet Worker, In a Soviet 
Factory, On a Soviet Collective 
Farm, The Ukraine, National 
Minorities, etc. Each FILM- 
STRIP contains about 130 dif- 
ferent still pictures and titles, 
and is yours for but $2.00. It 
is produced with Soviet pic- 
tures on 35 mm. fireproof 
stock and you may show the 
FILMSTRIP just as often as 
you like. It is excellent with- 
out a speaker and the show 
then lasts about 45 minutes 
and with a speaker lasts up to 
an hour and a quarter. We sup- 
ply a discussion or speaker's 
outline with each FILMSTRIP. 


AT LAST! 


At last there has been perfected an excellent but yet low cost 
FILMSTRIP projector which can be used on any electric light 
current. This new projector will enable you to show our strips 
a thousand times and more, without spoiling the FILMSTRIP. It 
will give you a perfect showing in a home or a hall to an audience 
up to five hundred people. The pictures may be reflected on any 
white wall, shade, screen or sheet and the picture may be as 
large as 10 feet wide. The FILMSTRIP performance, since it is 
a show of many still shots, will not require you to obtain any fire 
department, special police, motion picture control or censor de- 
partment permits. The cost of the new FILMSTRIP projector 
is but $25.00, which will then be your own property. 


Send your $27.00 for your FILMSTRIP Projector and first FILM- 
STRIP. (If you have a projector just send your $2.00 for the 
FILMSTRIP.) Send your order and write to the: 


American FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION, Room 401 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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where he does a column for the Pacific 
Weekly. 
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tourist last summer and saw a lot of 
things Furnas missed. 
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to note that statistics show the death 
rate has fallen, the birth rate has risen, 
and “the net growth of population in 
the USSR at present amounts to three 
million each year”—a yearly increase 
equal to Finland, as Stalin told the Con- 
ference of Combine Operators amid 
much laughter. Declaring that this year 
the Soviet farmers have harvested 90 


6 # million tons of grain, “sufficient to feed 


’ 











the entire population and to set aside 
sufficient reserves against any unforeseen 
contingencies,” Stalin pointed out that 
within four years time this record ought 
to be improved by 50 percent, to pro- 
vide a plentiful life for the increased 
population. 


66” Q°HE Ministers of the Tsar usually 

said: ‘We will run short our- 
selves but we will export grain,” said 
Stalin. “Who were the people who went 
short? It was not the Tsarist ministers, 
of course. The people who went short 
were the twenty or thirty million of the 
village poor, who were really short of 
food and lived half starved so that it 
would be possible for the Tsar’s Min- 
isters to export grain abroad. . . . Times 
are absolutely different now. The Soviet 
Government cannot allow the popula- 
tion to be underfed. It is already two 
-three years that we have no more 
poor peasants, unemployment has dis- 
appeared, underfeeding has vanished, 
and we have firmly entered the path of 
well-to-do life. You might ask what 
has become of the twenty or thirty mil- 
lion starving poor peasants. They have 
gone into the collective farms, con- 
solidated themselves there, and are suc- 
cessfully building their well-to-do life.” 


All I Know is What I Read 
In the Newspapers 
SSR Rise to World Power Re- 


viewed—Remarkable Progress 
Made on All Fronts—Standards Rise— 
Educational System Now Ranks Among 
World Finest — British Considering 
Credit for Russia—Canada to Lift So- 
viet Embargo—London and Paris Stand 
by with Liberal Credits—New Soviet 
Heroes on Shopping Spree—Increased 
Production in Steel, Ore and Tractors 
Laid to New System—Cotton Schedule 
Beaten in Soviets—Despite Bumper 
Crop, Buying from United States Rises 
—Harvest Problems Solved—Shake- 
speare Boom Gaining in Russia—Col- 
lective Farms Triple Deposits in Soviet 


Banks. ... 


ITH headlines like these crowding 

each other for space in the Ameri- 
can capitalist press, William Randolph 
Hearst must be having a hard time of it 
these days. The more these Russians 
starve to death the livelier and stronger 
they become. It’s worse than California 
and taxes on a millionaire’s nerves. In 
fact, we have it on good authority that 
Mr. Hearst, himself a refugee from the 
starving Ukraine where he was executed 
for stealing three potatoes from a cot- 
ton farm, is now living in one of his 
seventeen hotels in New York City—or 
living in one at a time, at any rate— 
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“We hear that you have just returned from 
a trip to Russia, and we wonder if you 
would like to do a series of articles for Mr. 
Hearst— From C. C. N. Y. Mercury 


where he is paying himself Moscow gold 
for writing editorials against that no- 
torious Bolshevik, the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for defending 
academic freedom in Washington. 


F course Mr. Hearst can’t handle 

the Soviet Union alone and so from 
time to time he has to call in other 
“authorities” for information about that 
benighted country. Some of these 
“authorities” have been  ex-convicts, 
some have been forgers, some have been 
renegades, some have been phonies and 
some just plain ordinary everyday liars 
—in short, all were gentlemen with the 
right qualifications for a Hearst hire- 
ling. It therefore comes as no surprise 
that weeping Willie’s latest “authority” 
on the USSR, one Mr. Niedelmanr 
(alias Niedballa) should measure up to 
the same qualifications. It is sufficient 
to note here that Mr. Niedelmann- 
Niedballa found the Soviet Union “a 
paradise for grafters.” Mr. Niedelmann- 
Niedballa ought to know whereof he 
speaks. He found the Soviet Union a 
paradise before he was discovered to be 
a crook and a swindler and politely sent 
back to a country where his talents 
would be better appreciated. Naturally, 
our hero made straight for Mr. Hearst. 


The Aryans are Coming 


\ \ JE have commented previously on 

the Japanese drive in North China 
as the final preparatory step before the 
scheduled onslaught against the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic (Outer Mon- 
golia), and the Soviet Far East. We 
have commented also on the Nazis’ at- 
tempts to play ball with the French re- 
actionaries in exchange for a free hand 
against the Soviet Ukraine. We offer two 
recent stories gleaned from the American 
press in a single day as further signifi- 
cant straws in the wind: (1) Negotia- 
tions between Japan’s* puppet. state, 
Manchukuo, and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic for the settlement of border 
disputes have been abruptly broken off. 





The Manchukuoans bolted the confer- 
ence when Outer Mongolia refused to 
accept demands amounting to a forced 
recognition of Manchukuo. The nego- 
tiations were marked by a _ joint 
Japanese-Manchukuoan ultimatum 
threatening a military invasion of Outer 
Mongolia; (2) Japanese military at- 
taches from Moscow, Istanbul, Riga, 
London, Paris and Rome gathered in 
Berlin on November 30 for a confer- 
ence. There are now 22 Japanese of- 
ficers resident in Germany in connec- 
tion with several military missions and 
25 officers of the German flying corps 
are in Japan “to study Japanese avia- 
tion methods.” 


An Historic Congress 


HE Third U. S. Congress Against 

War and Fascism, to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 3, 4 and 5, 
should be an historic occasion. Its im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. The 
menace of fascism in our own country 
is too real, too immediate to be ig- 
nored. 1936 is the crucial year in 
Japan’s calendar of conquest. Germany 
is preparing feverishly for der tag. No 
one knows where Mussolini’s criminal 
adventure in Ethiopia will end. The 
possibility of a concerted attack of the 
imperialist powers against the Soviet 
Union is ever present. The probability 
of world war hangs like a threatening 
cloud over all mankind. In view of 
these facts, the moves made at Cleve- 
land for a united front of all anti-war 
and anti-fascist elements in the United 
States will be of enormous significance. 
And foremost in such moves will be the 
strengthening of American friendship 
with the Soviet Union, rightly hated by 
all war-mongers and fascists. The 
Friends of the Soviet Union (F.S.U.) 
welcomes the opportunity to partici- 
pate in such a congress and throw its 
weight in the scales against war and 
fascism because it knows that new wars 
and new victories of fascism would 
mean a direct attack on the Soviet 
Union. Gloomy indeed would be the 
world picture without the existence of 
this flourishing Socialist society, whose 
heroic struggles in behalf of peace, 
whose very existence is a promise that 
fascism shall not murder civilization in 
a new world war. 


LCOME, too, is the news that at 

the moment of the announcement 

of the monstrous Laval-Hoare proposals 
to dismember Ethiopia and turn over 
more than half of her territory to 
Italy, progressive elements in England 
were also making themselves heard. 
The Congress of Peace and Friendship 
with the Soviet Union held in London 
December 8-10 brought into sharp con- 
trast the piratical policies of the im- 
perialist nations and the unswerving 
will of the USSR for world peace. It 
brought together representatives of the 
most diverse elements of British society: 
George Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, 
Seymour Cox, Labor M.P., Commander 
Booth, Conservative M.P., and Lord Al- 
len of Hurtwood, National Labor peer. 
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Petroleum is a mineral of many prop- 
erties. It drives the pistons and lubri- 
cates the gears of industry. It calms the 
waves and fouls the bathing beaches. 
It lights the lamps and clouds the argu- 
ment. Oil can start wars; oil can wage 
wars; oil might even end a war. 

The position of the Soviet Union has 
been made clear. While other powers 
wavered and delayed, Litvinov an- 
nounced that the Soviet Union would 
support a collective embargo of oil, 
coal, iron and steel against Italian ag- 
gression, whenever the other exporting 
countries would agree to the same mea- 
sures, Collective action is the essence of 
Soviet participation in the League of 
Nations. Moscow has no _ illusions 
about the League, which was created to 
enforce the impossible terms of an im- 
perialistic peace. It has already failed 
in that purpose, as shown by the defiant 
rearming of Germany which openly 
plans for new aggression. 

The Soviet Government did not par- 
ticipate in the treaty of Versailles, and 
has never ceased to denounce its terms 
and purposes. 

But whatever its origin, and whatever 
the aims of some of its members, the 
League of Nations is the only available 
body of nations which may be mobi- 
lized for collective action against an 
aggressor. Within the League are many 
small nations desperately in need of 
defense against aggression, eager to give 
their support to any leadership for the 
preservation of peace. Outside the 
League, and openly in defiance of it, 
are the two most aggressive military 
powers of Europe and Asia. And a 
third power, by its ruthless assault upon 
a defenseless people—and by its threat 
to the imperial position of certain 
League members—has created a situa- 
tion in which it may be possible to 
mobilize the will of people everywhere 
against such wars, in support of those 
states who take the League seriously, 
and even to force the hands of those 
governments whose professions of peace 
are less sincere. In such a case the 
course of the Soviet Union is plain—to 
remain within the League, to mobilize 
the will for peace, to expose the ma- 
neuvers of those who betray that will, 








SANCTIONS AND OIL 


AN EDITORIAL 


and to seek collective action against 
aggression everywhere. 

The Soviet Union needs no foreign 
wars. It seeks no territory. The peace- 
ful policy of the Soviet Union is elo- 
quently reflected in the attitude of the 
smaller states which are its closest 
neighbors—notably in the case of Tur- 
key and Persia, who lived in constant 
fear of pre-revolutionary Tsarist im- 
perialism, and are now on the best 
terms with Soviet power. Or, to take a 
later transformation, the small Baltic 
and Balkan states, created as a cordon 
sanitaire against Bolshevism, who now 
turn to Moscow for protection against 
fascist aggression. The Soviet Union 
rallies all those who do not want war. 
These are not only the workers and 
farmers of all countries, to whom war 
is disaster and misery, not only the 
middle class _ professionals, artists, 
writers and scientists, to whom fascism 
is degradation and defeat; there are 
whole nations and states whose indepen- 
dence is threatened by war; there are 
even among the major powers some 
whose governments today are not in- 
terested in war. No matter what their 
motives, no matter what their ultimate 
purpose, the urgent problem of the day 
is to concentrate and utilize the desire 
for peace which animates the widest 
circles. Therefore the Soviet Union 
went to Geneva. Therefore Litvinov 
announced that the Soviet Union would 
support a collective embargo of oil 
shipments to Italy. 

The Soviet Union is not at war with 
Italy. The Soviet Union is not an ally 
of the Emperor of Ethiopia. The sym- 
pathies of the Soviet people are with 
the victims of oppression everywhere, 
no less with the victims of fascism 
within Italy than with its victims in the 
villages of Ethiopia. And no less with 
the slaves of the feudal princes of 
Ethiopia. But sympathy which is not 
translated into effective action is a vain 
emotion. The policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment translates the will of the Soviet 
people into action for peace and against 
aggression everywhere. This policy can 
be made effective at the borders of the 
Soviet Union by the Red Army, which 
will resist attacks from any quarter. 
Beyond the borders of the Soviet Union, 
against aggression anywhere else in the 
world, the Soviet policy can be effective 
only through collective action, in re- 
gional pacts, or through the League of 
Nations, or through any other agency 
which can mobilize the will for peace 
throughout the world. 

The Soviet Government cannot act 
alone against Italian fascism. It makes 
no difference té the men, women and 
children of Ethiopia whether the tanks 
and bombing planes of Mussolini are 
driven by gasolene from the wells of 









Baku, or from the wells of Venezuela, 
Rumania, Mesopotamia or Texas. The 
only thing which can make any imme- 
diate difference to the tortured people 
of Ethiopia is to deprive those tanks 
and bombers of gasolene from any 
source. That was the purpose of the 
Soviet Government in being among the 
first to support a collective action of all 
countries to refuse to supply oil to the 
aggressors. 

Collective action to withhold essen- 
tial war materials—and oil is one of the 
most essential—could be effective not 
only in Africa, but in future aggressions 
elsewhere. The Soviet Union, having no 
imperial ambitions, is willing to com- 
mit itself in advance to collective action 
against any aggressor anywhere. There 
is more at stake than merely the settle- 
ment of the war in Ethiopia. Peace for 
the stricken Ethiopians would be a 
great accomplishment; but the demon- 
stration of an effective measure for 
peace against any aggressor would be 
a far greater achievement. It would en- 
courage the smaller and weaker states 
who need and desire peace and it would 
strengthen the peaceful will of peoples 
everywhere against those powerful gov- 
ernments whose professions of peace 
are, to say the least, suspect. Successful 
collective action against fascism in 
Africa, will strengthen the forces 
against fascism everywhere. Any foot- 
ball player will tell you that victories 
are won by teamwork and practice. 

As a government among other gov- 
ernments, as the only socialist state in 
a world of ‘capitalist states, the Soviet 
Union has become one of the great 
commercial powers, and therefore par- 
ticipates in many forms of international 
intercourse. It exchanges ambassadors, 
signs treaties and secures loans (and 
repays them). Soviet ships carry the 
Red Flag into all the ports of the 
world. Soviet products are bought and 
sold in the world markets. This position 
as a world power has not been won 
without the greatest struggles against 
great odds; against foreign invasion, 
against blockade and boycott, against 
attacks and provocations on every fron- 
tier. Against all attacks the Soviet 
Union survived and became a world 
power, whose strength and influence are 
recognized even by its most powerful 
enemies. The Soviet Union is fully con- 
scious of its power; it will not use this 
power lightly; it will waste it neither in 
mad adventures nor in futile gestures. 
It will use it only in the most effective 
manner, in defense of the achievements 
of the revolution in the USSR and 
against aggression everywhere. 

To the dismay of Deterding and his 
allies and rivals in the camps of the 
international oil trusts, the Soviet 
Union, against every manner of intrigue 














and hostility, established a firm position 
in the oil markets of the world. The 
interventionists failed to conquer the 
Soviet oil fields. Later they failed in 
an attempt to boycott Soviet oil. Soviet 
petroleum products have gone to all 
the world; not only to Italy, but to 
England, France, Spain, China. Before 
the invasion of Ethiopia the Soviet 
Union no doubt had contracts to sell 
oil and other commodities to Italy; and 
to buy Italian products in return. Those 
contracts were not affected by Fascist 
aggression in Africa. To cancel them as 
an isolated humanitarian gesture would 
have been utterly futile. The Soviet 
Union cannot pick and choose its for- 
eign customers, who are the capitalist 
nations of the world. It cannot pretend 
to sell only to the good nations and to 
refuse to deal with the bad. We may 
assume that for the directors of the 
Soviet oil trust it was equally distasteful 
to deal with the Italian fascists even 
before the invasion of Ethiopia. The 
construction of industry and agriculture 
compelled the Soviet Union to buy ma- 
chinery and other supplies abroad. 
Imports had to be balanced by exports. 
The Soviet Union never attempted to 
engage in a quixotic boycott of trade 
with world capitalism. (Capitalism tried 
that against the Soviet Union and 
failed). This would have prevented the 
building of the Soviet state and would 
have done little damage to capitalism. 
Whatever the sympathies of the 
Soviet people for the Ethiopian victims 
of fascism, that sympathy could not be 
demonstrated effectively by a Soviet 
boycott of Italy; it can be demonstrated 
effectively only by collective inter- 
national embargo in which the Soviet 
Union would be a leader and a sincere 
participant. If the world’s oil exporters 
agree upon an embargo to Italy, Soviet 
participation will be complete and ef- 
fective. There will be no bootlegging, 
no violations by greedy profiteers in the 
Soviet Union—because there are no 
profiteers in the Soviet Union. 


For the Soviet Union singlehanded to 
refuse to trade with Italy would be no 
less than a hostile act of one govern- 
ment against another. Cancellation of 
Soviet oil contracts as an expression of 
disapproval of the behavior of Italian 
fascism in Africa would have to be fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the Soviet 
ambassador from Rome—the last step 
before war. There is no more reason 
for the Soviet Union to refuse to sell 
oil and other commodities to Italy, just 
because it does not approve of the be- 
havior of Mussolini, than there is for 
similar gestures of disapproval against 
other imperialist governments, The 
presence of Soviet ambassadors in 
Rome, Berlin, Paris, London, Tokyo 
and elsewhere does not mean approval 
of the governments temporarily resident 
in those capitals. It means that the 
Soviet Union, the only socialist state, 
1s a world power, participating in the 
affairs of the world. The Soviet Union 
is not isolationist. With respect to the 
Soviet Union, isolationism was the pol- 





icy of the iterventionists, of the 
blockaders, of the creators of the cordon 
sanitaire. It failed. 

Today no one can seriously suggest 
either that the Soviet Union should act 
alone against Italy or that it should 
withdraw from world affairs. Least of 
all do the Ethiopians suggest this. They 
have several times expressed their ap- 
preciation of what the Soviet Union has 
already done on their behalf at 
Geneva; and they know that their only 
hope against complete destruction by 
the imperialistic powers, lies in the de- 
mand of Moscow that the League be 
used as a defense against aggression and 
not for the consolidation of imperialist 
conquest. 

Throughout the world, in the colo- 
nial countries, in the most backward 
nations and in the most advanced, 
among all peoples and all races, there 
is an urgent call for leadership and for 
active participation in every movement 
against war, against aggression, against 
all forms of reaction. 


Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. 


The position of the Soviet Union is 
well understood by the more serious 
American business organs which do not 
indulge in sentimental hypocrisies. For 
example, “Business Week,” December 


7, said: 


“No oil embargo on Italy can be effective un- 
less the British and Americans cooperate, for, 
though Italy is the world’s tenth largest con- 
sumer of petroleum products, either British or 
American firms are able to fill the gap if one 
withdrew from the field. Russia might fill an 
emergency if the Russians had any reason to 
do this, but Russia is a member of the League 
and determined to cooperate in sanctions. Mos- 
cow’s wholehearted cooperation in the case is 
easy to explain. Both Germany and’ Japan 
have definitely threatened the Soviets. Japan is 
supposed to have made plans for the ‘ultimate 
conquest’ of all of Siberia east of Lake Baikal 

. Germany has paper plans for a drive into 





the Ukraine which would naturally extend imto 
the Caucasus oil field unless Germany could 
get control of Rumanian oil on the way. By 
supporting sanctions against Italy, Moscow 
hopes that other nations will support it when- 
ever either of those nations attacks Russia.” 


That does not state the case com- 
pletely, but it states part of it very 
clearly. The principle of collective ac- 
tion is easily understood by any worker, 
who knows that he cannot act effective- 
ly in any other manner. Consider a 
worker in a munitions plant who wishes 
to stop the shipment of munitions. It 
is useless for him to quit his job and 
go home in a fine gesture against the 
wickedness of war. In that case, the 
worker is out of a job and the ship- 
ment of munitions is not the least hin- 
dered. The worker conscious of his col- 
lective power, stays in the factory, even 
if that means he must continue tem- 
porarily the manufacture of munitions; 
he stays in his union, even though he 
does not trust the reactionary officials 
not to sell out to the bosses; he stays 
on the job, talking with his fellow 
workers, strengthening the union, pre- 
paring for a strike—the only action 
which will shut down that factory. We 
do not compare the position of the 
Soviet Union in the League to that of 
the worker in the munitions factory. 
The analogy would break down at many 
points. But the principle of collective 
action is the same in many diverse 
spheres. It is for this reason that the 
policy and actions of the Soviet Union 
are so easily understood by workers 
everywhere. 

Therefore the Soviet Union remains 
on the job at Geneva, supporting action 
against all aggressors, and ready imme- 
diately to participate in collective sanc- 
tions against fascist Italy. While other 
powers delay and waver and sabotage, 
the steadfast policy of Moscow supports 
every real effort for peace, and threat- 
ens to expose those who would betray it. 

Commenting on the Laval-Hoare pro- 
posal to dismember Ethiopia Karl 
Radek, in Izvestia of December 15, said: 

“The U.S.S.R. supported the League in the 
measures it took against aggression, but the 
U.S.S.R. was not opposed to the negotiatiuns 
with the state declared the aggressor because 
the U.S.S.R. wants to relieve international ten- 
sion instead of increasing it. On the other 
hand such negotiations must conform to the 
League covenant and force the aggressor to 
recognize the independence and the integrity 
of the country that has undergone aggression. 

“The Anglo-French proposal does not secure 
Abyssinian independence or integrity, but just 
the opposite. Therefore we must consider the 
proposal not only not conforming with League 
aims but directed against them.” 

There is no doubt that the USSR will 
throw its steadily growing weight 
against the proposed imperialist parti- 
tion of Abyssinia. If collective action 
is agreed upon, the Soviet Union will 
sincerely participate and will ruthlessly 
expose any attempt at evasion or trick- 
ery—as the powers discovered to their 
discomfiture when the Bolsheviks se- 
cured possession of the Tsar’s archives 
and exposed before all the world the 
secret treaties which betrayed the will 
of peoples who thought they were fight- 
ing for a democratic peace. 


j 








It may not be time yet, to collect 
stories that reflect the other side of 
Lenin. They exist; lots of them are 
being told all around us, not only in 
Soviet Russia, but in New York; every- 
where. Wherever there are men who 
knew Vladimir Ilyich personally, there 
are sources of good stories. Editors 
might well remember that, but for the 
present the times are too serious and 
the traditions are too humorous to tell. 
The picture we have of “the man” is 
too useful to disturb. Isn’t it? I don’t 
know myself. I’m not orthodox, you 
know. To me, Lenin is not only the 
greatest revolutionary, he is also the 
greatest liberal. He was—and I fear he 
is too liberal for our day. 

Rhys Williams dropped in here yes- 
terday and illustrated my fear by telling 
me that he had just seen “Moscow 
Laughs” in San Francisco, and laughed; 
and he had noted that the capitalist 
critics laughed with enjoyment. But 
also he noted, that some of the Com- 
munists shook their heads and doubted. 
As if they felt that Soviet civilization 
or culture were becoming too liberal 
too soon. As an ex-liberal of these 
United States I recall how once in Mos- 
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cow I besought the Communist Commis- 
sars to eschew liberalism, to hold to 
their dogmatism till the danger of re- 
action and war was completely over. 
And to match me, Rhys Williams re- 
membered and hilariously recalled a 
meeting held in Moscow right after the 
turn-over when he opened a _ speech 
with the customary American joke and 
nobody laughed out loud except Lenin 
and some of the audience. The respon- 
sible Commissars, the solemn Commu- 
nists who still bore the Revolution on 
their bended backs—they did not 
laugh; they frowned and wagged their 
heads. It was no time to be funny. I 
rather agree with those steady heads. 
But I have to report that ’way back in 
those dark days Lenin laughed—he lay 
back in his seat and laughed out loud 
when the American got off his little 
joke. 

Lenin laughed, too, when he heard 
how the peasants all over Russia circu- 
lated legends about him; about their 
friend and hero who kept those terrible 
Bolsheviks within bounds. I heard 
some of those tales when I was seeing 
Lenin. I heard how Lenin had disap- 
peared from Moscow and nobody knew 
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where he had gone—except the peas- 
ants. They knew that he was making it 
his business to move about all over the 
country-side, visiting the farmers’ fami- 
lies and listening to the complaints 
against the Bolsheviki; saying himself 
never a word but gathering up stories 
of injustice and wrong with which he 
would slip off to Moscow where he 
would, in his eloquence, describe the 
wrongs of the good peasants and de- 
mand justice. Nobody you met had 
actually seen the hero: “He didn’t come 
to my house but he did appear at the 
house of a neighbor and there listened 
to all our village and always told us 
that he would attend to our interests.” 
He wrote down all their complaints and 
then he went off and fixed them all; or 
almost all. He had a terrible time with 
those awful Bolsheviki, but, as you see, 
he forced them to heed the peasants. 

“He is our special representative in 
the Bolshevik councils,” they said, “our 
friend, the only friend that we’ve got in 
the world.” 

One can imagine Lenin listening to 
these incredible rumors and laughing. 
Did you ever hear the leader laugh? 
Lots of Communists still living have, 
only they can’t put his humor over yet 
and, as I say, perhaps they should not. 
To Lenin the Revolution was a joy. He 
had worked so long and so hard for it 
that there was something child-like in 

(Continued on page 27) 
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IF LENIN COULD SEE 


by 


MOISSAYE M. OLGIN 


Twelve years have passed since 
Lenin’s death. Twelve years is a com- 
paratively brief span of time. But his- 
tory moves fast in our epoch. These last 
twelve years have been crowded with 
affairs of world significance to an extent 
unknown before our times. For the 
capitalist world this has been a period 
of decline after a spurt of high-tension 
industrial progress. For the Soviet 
Union it has been a period of tremen- 
dous ascent after a few years of slow 
progress. 

Millions of people, the world over, 
will again congregate on January 21 to 
commemorate Lenin. What will they 
have to say on this occasion? They 
will have every reason to declare, on 
the basis of iron-clad facts, that what 
Lenin predicted has come true and what 
Lenin fought for is now a force trans- 
forming the world. 

This writer thinks of himself as stand- 
ing in front of Lenin’s mausoleum in 
the midst of the Red Square on a bleak 
December evening. The light from the 
arc lamps makes the snow sparkle with 
blue glints. The sky overhead is a 
reddish haze. The golden domes of the 
Kremlin are festooned with hoar-frost. 
The chimes of the big clock ring out 
melodiously over the big square and 
down to the Moskva River. The church 
of Basil with its crazy architecture seems 
to be a grimace left over from olden 
times. The hum of the great Socialist 
city reaches the quiet square like the 
breathing of a huge body, like the 
throbbing of one magnificent heart. 

As we stand there in front of these 
dark red slabs of stone we see the image 
of the man sleeping down below. He 
has a quiet face. His forehead is high. 
The eyelids are closed over eyes that 
saw deeply and foresaw wisely and 
mapped out a road for so many to fol- 
low. Twelve years have passed. If 
Lenin lived he would be 64 years old. 
This is no high age. Many a political 
leader lived much longer. Had it not 
been for the bullet of the social-revolu- 
tionists and for the stress and strain 
of seven years of revolution and civil 
jog Lenin might have lived to this very 
ay. 

And as we stand there in front of the 
stark stone building we cannot help 
thinking what Lenin would see if he 
lived today. 

What a change! What a world shak- 
ing metamorphosis! And yet—he 
wouldn’t be surprised at all. For he 


planned everything that has now 
reached its fulfillment. He has planted 
the seeds that now have reached frui- 
tion. 

If Lenin could see these gigantic fac- 
tories, these colossal plants, these 
modernized coal mines, these breath- 
taking combines of mass production 
units in every corner of the great coun- 
try, he would have the right to say to 
himself that the general plan for in- 
dustrialization was his prime concern. 
It was he who worked out, together with 
the Bolshevik engineer. Krijijanovsky 





the first ten-years plan of electrification. 
It was he who insistently advised the 
Bolsheviks that Socialism is a system of 
plenty, that a system of plenty can be 
reached only where the most advanced 
methods of industrial production are 
used, that the Russians must do away 
with their age-old sluggishness and 
backwardness, an inheritance of the 
Tsarist régime, and must begin to work 
according to the last word of scientific 
technique. 

It fell to the fate of Stalin to continue 
the work of Lenin and to bring it to 
its present level which, in spite of un- 
precedented achievements, is still a be- 
ginning,—to be dwarfed by further de- 
velopments of productive forces under 
Socialism. 

If Lenin could see, how he would re- 
joice in the disappearance of fences in 
the USSR! From the very beginning 
of his ideological and political struggles, 
he never for a moment lost sight of the 
peasants as allies of the workers in the 
revolution. It was he who advanced 
in 1905 the slogan of a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry—a system to grow out of 


the revolution and to pursue, in the first 
place, the aim of abolishing the rem- 
nants of feudalism in the village. It 
was he who, in 1917, carried through 
the expropriation of the landed estates 
in favor of the peasants. It was he who, 
after three years of civil war which ex- 
hausted the country and which was 
fought mainly at the expense of peasant 
production, because it was the peasantry 
that was furnishing the foodstuffs for 
the whole population during those cru- 
cial years without getting a sufficient 
quantity of industrial goods in return, 
—introduced the New Economic Policy 
which meant a breathing spell for the 
country as a whole but more so for the 
peasants. It was he who advanced the 
idea of collectivization in agriculture, 
to be accomplished not by means of co- 
ercion but by means of establishing a 
bond of unity between city and village, 
between the proletariat and the poor 
and middle peasantry. 


Today his work is crowned with suc- 
cess. No more fences. No more private 
property of the individual peasants in 
individual patches of land. No more 
individual tilling of privately owned 
homesteads. No more the old, cen- 
turies-old peasant methods of -work 
which yielded only poverty and hunger. 
Great collective farms are dotting the 
vast land. Machine-tractor stations are 
supplying the necessary machinery: and 
motive power to hundreds of thousands 
of collectives. Hunger has been over- 
come. Poverty is being driven out of 
the countryside. A well-to-do life is 
being introduced. Ah, if Lenin could 
see! 


And how happy would he be were he 
to see the present-day Soviet workers, 
the present-day collective farmers! It 
was he who taught the Bolsheviks that 
inexhaustible sources of energy, of in- 
itiative, of creativeness, of inventive- 
ness, of genius are hidden away in the 
brains of the toiling masses. Under 
capitalism, he said, these abilities can- 
not come to the fore, because under 
capitalism the masses are exploited, op- 
pressed, trampled upon, humiliated, 
destroyed. Under Socialism, he said, 
humanity, toiling humanity, will blos- 
som forth in a manner entirely un- 
known in the history of mankind. Now 
comes Stakhanovism, a spontaneous 
movement from below, which furnishes 
a splendid illustration to this funda- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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STAKHANOVISM SWEEPS 


ANNA 





ALEXEI STAKHANOV 


The most important news in the last 
six months in the Soviet Union is the rise 


of the so-called “Stakhanov” movement — 


begun by a coal miner in the Donetz 
Coal Basin but which has now swept 
across the country into every industry. 
It is a drive for a swift and spectacular 
rise in production, based upon correct 
organization of work, complete utiliza- 
tion of working time and thorough 
knowledge of production tools. It in- 
dicates that the long and difficult process 
of training unskilled peasants in the 
modern technique of industry is now 
suddenly showing results whereby the 
Soviet Union hids fair to overtake and 
even surpass the standards of produc- 
tion in the foremost capitalist countries. 

Alexei Stakhanov is a miner operating 
a pneumatic hammer in the Irmino 
Mine. Russian mines have always been 
notoriously low in productivity. This 
was due in former days to the lack of 
modern equipment and to the unskilled 
character of the workers. But even 
when the Soviets introduced the best 
modern machinery, much of it was not 
fully utilized. Ancient methods of or- 
ganization and much bureaucratic in- 
efficiency from foremen up to superin- 
tendents impeded the work. 

American workers and engineers for 
more than a decade have come to the 
Donetz coal mines for longer or shorter 
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periods, cursed the methods they found 
there and suggested improvements with 
little result. The time had not yet 
come; the Russian miners were not yet 
ready either in technical training or in 
sense of organization, to establish new 
standards of work. When the time was 
ripe the Stakhanov movement sprang 
directly out of the experience and 
brains of the Russian miners themselves. 

The Irmino mine was running behind 
even the relatively modest plan based 
upon hitherto low standards of work. 
The most active members of the trade 
union and of the Communist Party held 
conference after conference; they sent 


"representatives around to the homes 


of miners to discuss with each hammer- 
operator the best methods for improv- 
ing production. The miner Stakhanov 
was working in a cut 85 meters long in 
which the coal vein was 1.4 meters 
thick. This was divided into eight sec- 
tions in which eight or nine pneumatic 
hammers were at work. However, since 
each operator was compelled to alter- 
nate his work on the hammer with con- 
siderable “dead” work of timbering the 
mine and since the third shift was de- 
voted exclusively to transportation of 
timber and extension of the road system 
and ventilating apparatus, the hammers 
themselves worked barely six hours in a 
three-shift day. Even this six hours was 
inefficiently worked since it was marked 
by much starting and stopping. 

The suggestion which arose from the 
discussion of the miners was that one 
man should work the pneumatic ham- 
mer continuously for the whole of a six 
hour shift and should be assisted by 
whatever help was needed in timbering 
and in follow-up work. The choice fell 
on Stakhanov who enthusiastically be- 
came the representative of all the others 
to try out the new system. Beginning 
at one end of the cut and working stead- 
ily to the other and followed by two 
timberers, by the Party organizer of 
the mine and the editor of the mine 
newspaper, Stakhanov moved across the 
entire cut where usually eight hammers 
operated and brought down 102 tons in 
5 hours and 45 min. 


STRONG 


Coming up to the surface Stakhanov 
was met by the crowd of miners many 
of whom had waited the entire night in 
excited discussion to know the result. 
Other miners promptly swung into the 
new method of labor, producing 115 
tons, then 125 tons and finally 227 tons 
from a single hammer in a single shift. 

Reorganization of the mine followed 
whereby the productivity of a pneu- 
matic hammer rose from the previous 
13 or 14 tons to an average of 60 to 65 
tons per shift. Stakhanov and other 
coal cutters began to make in ten or 
eleven shifts the wages they had for- 
merly made in an entire month. The 
movement spread rapidly to other mines 
in the Donetz Basin and the whole basin 
began to talk of the possibility of com- 
pleting its five year plan within four 
years. 

Within six weeks the Stakhanov move- 
ment had swept the country. In the 
automobile industry it was known as the 
Busygin movement, from the blacksmith 
Busygin who produced 1,146 crank 
shafts instead of the usual standard of 
675. In this he surpassed American 
records in this field. Others who fol- 
lowed him succeeded in raising the out- 
put of automobiles and tractors, so that 
in September the entire automobile in- 
dustry fulfilled its program 118.6 per 
cent. 

In the shoe industry the workers who 
double output are known as “Smetanins” 
from Nicolai Smetanin who on Septem- 
ber 21 sewed 1,400 toe caps in one shift 
in comparison with the 680 pairs set by 
norm. In the textile industry it is the 
“Vinogradov” movement from the two 
Vinogradov girls who showed how to 
work on 100 automatic looms simul- 
taneously thus establishing a world 
record. 

Meantime a similar movement sprang 
up on the sugar beet plantations of the 
Ukraine. Last Spring Maria Dem- 
chenko, a young woman delegate to the 
Farmers’ Congress in Moscow, person- 
ally promised Stalin to raise 20 tons of 
sugar beets per acre from the fields in 
which she was brigade leader. This 
figure, which was four times the average 
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yield ot sugar beets in the USSR, sent 
a thrill of excitement through the farm- 
ing regions. Throughout the summer 
hundreds of letters poured upon the 
farm where Maria and her brigade of 
eight women were fighting for this 
record; hundreds of visitors came to her 
fields to enquire into her methods and 
check on her fulfillment of the promise. 
All over the Ukraine other farms en- 
tered into competition with Maria. 

When moths and other injurious in- 
sects attacked Maria’s beets her valiant 
group turned out all night to keep alive 
long rows of fires into which the moths 
flew to their death. Nine times the field 
was hoed; eight times it was carefully 
cleared of insect pests. The drought of 
a long hot August which threatened to 
dry out the beets entirely was conquered 
by the aid of the local fire-fighting appa- 
ratus which poured more than 20,000 
pails of water on the field. When the 
returns came in Maria’s field produced 
21 tons of sugar beets per acre, a figure 
which was matched by many of the 
competing farms in the Ukraine, while 
one of her competitors, the eighteen- 
year-old leader of a collective brigade, 
Anna Shvidka, reached the record of 
23 tons. 


Throughout the country hundreds of 
thousands of followers of Stakhanov and 
Maria Demchenko are already holding 
their first local congresses, to discuss the 
means whereby new records of produc- 
tion may be attained. These men and 
women are already recognized as the 
coming leaders of the expanding so- 
cialist industry which may be expected, 
backed as it is by tremendous enthu- 
siasm and will of millions of workers, 
to overtake and surpass eventually the 
previous capitalist norms. 

Meantime of course an attack has 
started abroad among those persons who 
always find things to attack in the So- 
viets against the so-called “Socialist 
speedup.” It will always be impossible 
to satisfy these critics who last year 
proved that socialist industry would 
never succeed on account of the slow- 
ness of the workers under its bureau- 
cratic methods and who now prove just 
as conveniently that it exploits the 
workers by its increased speed. But 
since many sincere people accustomed 
to conditions in capitalist countries may 
be puzzled by the Soviet workers’ in- 
terest in this “speed-up,” a few explana- 
tions are needed of the difference be- 
tween the Stakhanov movement and 
“speed-up” in capitalist lands. 

First, it must be remembered that in 
Russian industry the general standard 
of production per worker has been ex- 
cessively low, due to the inexperience 
and inefficiency of an entire mass of 
peasant-workers just emerging from 
feudalism. There is room for tremen- 
dous increase before the actual work 
done by the individual worker reaches 
the standard demanded by America. 

Second, the movement arises from the 
workers themselves, and is controlled by 
them. The congresses of Stakhanovites 
make it plain that “over-time work to 
beat the norm is not permissible,” since 


the increase must come from improved 
organization of work, and not by taking 
extra time from the worker. 

Third, the movement is not an at- 
tempt to raise certain individuals above 
the masses, but the attempt of the 
masses themselves, through chosen in- 
dividuals, to learn new ways of work, 
reach better production and thus get a 
better life for all. Stakhanovites rely 
not on individual strength but on tech- 
nical skill and good organization which 
they immediately discuss and teach to 
others. And while there will undoubt- 
edly be found individuals unable to at- 
tain the new standards, these will not 
fall, as they do in capitalist lands, into 
the ranks of the unemployed, but be 
transferred to work for which they are 
better fitted and in which they do not 
impede the skill of their fellow workers. 
Under a system where the workers own 
the means of production, improved or- 
ganization need never mean unemploy- 
ment but rather increased diversification 
and expansion of human activity. 

Fourth, strict orders have been issued 
by the Party that as Stakhanovites 
double and triple their production, they 
shall not have the piece-rate cut to get 
more work for less wages, as is done in 
capitalist lands. Eventually, of course, 
new adjustments will be made to the 
new standard of production, whereby 
part of the benefit will go in lowered 
costs to the entire country while part 
will remain with the worker whose en- 


ergy and ability produced the lowered 
costs. But this also will be done through 
workers’ decision. 

For fifth, the real and basic differ- 
ence which separates the Stakhanov 
movement from “speed-up” in capitalist 
lands is that the workers own the in- 
dustry and all its products. “Speed-up” 
is always good for the owners! And 
under any rational system in which 
workers control the results of their 
labor, men delight to excel in speed and 
skill of creation. The pioneer felt pride, 
not shame, in “speeding-up” the clear- 
ing of woods, the subduing of the wild- 
erness. It is the exploitation of the 
capitalist system, whereby one man prof- 
its by the exhaustion of another, which 
makes the danger and the shame of 
speed. This is, in fact, one of those 
very contradictions of capitalism which 
brings forth its downfall, since the op- 
posed interests of workers and owners 
make impossible the full development 
of possible productivity. Socialist indus- 
try must clearly be expected to be speed- 
ier and more productive than capitalist 
industry is able to be. But it will be so 
through ways and methods devised by 
and controlled by the workers in their 
common interest. Through joint confer- 
ence and experiment, such as today take 
place in the Stakhanov movement, the 
workers themselves will find ever de- 
veloping but ever more just correlation 
between the increasing technical skill 
of the individual and an increasing 
standard of living for society. 


First Results of the Stakhanov Movement in the Donbas 
AVERAGE daily output of coal (in thousands of tons) in the Donbas in 10-day periods 


during September and October of this year. 
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Plan fulfillment in this region, which sup- 


66 per cent of the USSR’s total output. has risen from 80 to. 90 per cent 


in these two months with a corresponding increase in miners’ earnings. 
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Soviet foreign policy during 1935 was 
concerned primarily with the preserva- 
tion of peace. On several occasions a 
conflict involving the whole of Europe 
seemed imminent. Such a_ conflict, 
should it occur, would necessarily be of 
grave concern to the Soviet Union, even 
though it might not start as a direct 
attempt to seize Soviet territory. Being 
realistic, Moscow knows that war cannot 
be eliminated under capitalism. The 
one hope of even temporary peace lays 
in developing a system of collective 
security, so that any potential aggressor 
would find itself surrounded by an over- 
whelmingly superior force. 

It was the hope of delaying war by 
collective action that led the U.S.S.R. 
to enter the League of Nations in Sep- 
tember, 1934. The first real test of this 
theory came early in 1935 when Hitler 
defied his treaty obligations by launch- 
ing a vast rearmament program. Al- 
though the fact of German rearmament 
had long been known in the capitals of 
Europe, it was now dramatized in such 
a way as could no longer be ignored. 
Hitler was serving notice on the world 
that he meant war, and as indicated in 
Mein Kampf—and reiterated in numer- 
ous statements by Rosenberg and others 
—the first stage in such a conflict would 
be an attack on Soviet Ukraine. When 


Sir John Simon called on Hitler fol- 


lowing the rearmament proclamation, 
he was greeted with a long tirade re- 
garding the necessity of “saving Eur- 
ope” from the “menace” of Bolshevism. 

In the confusion which followed Hit- 
ler’s bold action, the Soviet Union alone 
pursued a consistent, unwavering policy. 
The cornerstone of this policy was a 
pact of non-aggression and mutual as- 
sistance covering the countries of East- 
ern Europe. Because of the similarity 
between the proposed agreement and 
the Locarno Pact, the suggestion was 
immediately dubbed an “Eastern Lo- 
carno,” though the two are by no means 
identical. It was proposed that the pact 
be open to adherence by the Soviet 
Union, Poland, the Baltic States, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and Germany. 

The Soviet view regarding an Eastern 
pact formed one of the principal sub- 
jects of discussion between Captain 
Anthony Eden and Stalin, Molotov and 
Litvinov at Moscow at the end of 
March. Despite Eden’s tacit support of 
the plan, and its more vigorous advo- 
cacy by France, Hitler refused to bind 
himself to an agreement which would 
hinder his war program. Under Ger- 
many’s influence, Poland also rejected 
the agreement. Faced by a _ hostile 
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Poland and Germany on the West and 
a rampant Japan on the East, the Soviet 
Union was in a position where no uni- 
lateral action could guarantee peace. 
In order to achieve the fundamental 
conditions of security, it was necessary 
to obtain the assistance of the other 
countries which were honestly seeking 
to prevent war. 

The next step in_ the effort to main- 
tain peace was the signing of a pact of 
mutual assistance with France on May 
2, 1935. Though termed a military 
alliance by certain sections of the press, 
the Franco-Soviet agreement differs 
from the pre-war Franco-Russian alli- 
ance in three important respects. (1) 
It calls for assistance only against an 
“unprovoked violation of peace” i.e. it 
is defensive only; (2) it is carefully 
built within the framework of the 
League of Nations and is operative only 
against a country which the League 
Council has formally denounced as an 
aggressor; (3) it is not directed against 
any other country or countries—Ger- 
many, Poland and Italy being invited 
to adhere if they are willing to assume 
the same obligations. On May 16, 1935, 
a similar pact of mutual assistance was 
signed between the U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The conclusion of the above agree- 
ments, together with a somewhat similar 
one between France and Italy, isolated 
Nazi Germany to such an extent that 
an immediate war of aggression became 
out of the question. From another 
fascist country, however, arose a new 
threat. The Soviet Union had no direct 
concern in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 
Despite their political differences, Italy 
and the U.S.S.R. had long carried on 
amicable and profitable trade relations. 
Nevertheless, as Litvinov pointed out, 
“peace is indivisible”; a wanton act of 
aggression in defiance of international 
law is a threat to all of the principles 
upon which peace must be built. If 
Mussolini is able to achieve his desires 
by resorting to war, nothing can stop 
Hitler or Japan from doing the same 
thing a year or two hence. Consequent- 
ly, it is not surprising that the Soviet 
Union should have been the firmest of 
all the countries at Geneva in demand- 
ing sanctions against Mussolini. It was 
one of the two countries—Turkey being 
the other—which rejected the “peace” 
program drawn up by the Committee of 
Five as a plan for dividing up Ethiopia 
among the powers. Although one of the 
principal suppliers of oil to Italy, it was 
among the first to demand that an oil 
embargo be included among the League 
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sanctions. 

Several weeks before Mussolini 
launched his war of conquest in Africa, 
the New York Times printed a front 
page story to the effect that Soviet oil 
was being used by the Italian armies 
in Eritrea and Somaliland. This was 
undoubtedly true, but the suggestion 
that such action was inconsistent with 
the Soviet peace policy revealed hope- 
less confusion regarding the nature and 
policies of a Socialist state. Merely be- 
cause one disapproves of a country’s 
economic system or imperialistic de- 
signs is no reason for refraining from 
trade, particularly when failure to trade 
would cause little real inconvenience to 
the imperialistic state, and no change in 
its policies. On the other hand, the 
Soviet Union has placed great emphasis 
on the value of economic pressure 
when applied collectively. An embargo 
by one country acting alone is not only 
an unfriendly act but is of little value. 
A joint embargo imposed by the recog- 
nized authority of the League cannot 
be considered an unfriendly act, and 
yet is a thousand times more effective. 

Perhaps the greatest immediate 
danger of a war in which the U.S.S.R. 
would be attacked is to be found in the 
imperialistic ambitions of Japan. Al- 
though relations between Japan and the 
Soviet Union have been measurably 
better since the sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to “Manchukuo” in 
January, numerous border incidents 
have occurred which might have led to 
serious consequences if it had not been 
for Soviet restraint. The Japanese have 
repeatedly refused to discuss a non- 
aggression pact, suggesting instead a de- 
militarization of a zone fifty miles wide 
along the frontier between “Manchu- 


kuo” and the Soviet Far East. Such a 


pact would merely result in the Soviets } 


removing their defenses without obtain- 
ing any concession in return. The im- 
possibility of this is accentuated by the 
fact that the Japanese have taken ad- 
vantage of the lull along the “Manchu- 
kuo” border to consolidate their posi- 
tion in Inner Mongolia, where they 
hope te strike through Outer Mongolia 
at the Trans-Siberian railway in the 
Lake Baikal region. 

In contrast with the general success 
of Soviet diplomacy in Europe and 
Asia, relations with the United States 
were somewhat strained during 1935. 
In February, Secretary Hull abruptly 
and ungraciously broke off negotiations 
which had been under way regarding 
a settlement of the Kerensky and Tsar- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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OLGA GOES TO THE 


Olga, a peasant girl, worked on a col- 
lective farm, and in her free time 
took. part in amateur theatricals. 
Visitors from a Soviet film studio, 











There is much talk of supervision 
over the traveler in the Soviet Union. 
A rumor is current that no visitor is 
allowed to escape from the ever watch- 
ful eye of Russian officialdom, that you 
are shown only what they wish you to 
see and are very cleverly shielded from 
the ugly facts of Soviet life. 


They would have you believe that the 
Soviet guide is the villain of the piece. 
And the plot thickens as you learn that 
the millions of Russians one sees in the 
cities and the tens of thousands in the 
villages and on the farms, are forced to 
put on a well rehearsed act for the tour- 
ists’ benefit. The story goes that the 
schools and clinics and parks and the- 
aters and club houses are all stage sets, 
and the shoes and tooth brushes and 
books and rubbers and food and beds 
are just props for propaganda purposes. 
Smiling faces are freshly put on by 
make-up artists and a whole routine day 
of work, play and feeding has been uni- 
versally arranged in readiness for the 
signal that a guide is approaching with 
a foreigner. Even the babies in the 
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creches are trained not to cry during 
tourist inspection! 

What an undertaking! It must have 
been expensive enough in the days of 
Catherine the Pampered, for scouts to 
go ahead on one of her rare trips into 
the hinterland, and put up pretty vil- 
lages and hire city actors to dance and 
frolic as peasants, in picturesque cos- 
tumes amid most charming bucolic sur- 
roundings. But that was a small order 
compared to rehearsing the inhabitants 
of Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, 
Stalingrad and points east, as well as the 
population of state and collective farms, 
the crews on the ships, the miners and 
soldiers and school children. To raise 
one hundred and seventy million people 
to such histrionic heights in order to 
put on a pageant for the fifteen thou- 
sand tourists that visit Russia every 
year, it would require that the five-year 
plan abandon both light and heavy in- 
dustry and concentrate on one national! 
theme song HOLD THAT POSE! 

Of course, there are guides for visi- 
tors to the Soviet Union. You find them 
everywhere, intent upon performing 
their sole function, which is to help you 
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noting her beauty and her tal- 
ent, offered her a chance to go 
into pictures. Now she is in 
Moscow, studying to become a 
cinema actress. 


see as much and to go as far and as fast 
as your limited time and strength will 
permit. From the moment the travele1 
boards the Soviet boat in London, he 
forgets that rail and steamer tickets, ho- 
tel bills, tips to porters, entrance fees to 
parks, theaters and cinemas exist! As 
far as these mundane annoyances are 
concerned, you regress to what seems 
practically a pre-natal existence, for “In- 
tourist” looks after every want, sees that 
you get where you want to go, explains, 
advises and with maternal solicitude 
urges you to take advantage of every 
waking moment. 

The guides take you to churches that 
are museums and palaces that are art 
galleries, and hospitals and factories and 
creches and the Prophilactorium for 
Prostitutes. You go to great co-opera- 
tive apartment houses and _ bother 
people to let you in and let you see 
how they live, and the guide will insist 
that you select the apartment house and 
knock on some door of your own choos- 
ing. You eat with the workers in the 
factory kitchen and watch the bicycle 
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races and football games at the Pioneer 
Stadium and ride in the new subway 
and attend a concert or play at a fac- 
tory club. By this time you have seen 
at least half a million people counting 
the theaters you have been to and the 
parks of culture and rest and the big 
department stores. Given normal vision 
and say, the mental age of twelve, you 
will certainly have formed some opinion 
of how things are going—guide or no 
guide. 

But also, and contrary to the rumor, 
you are at complete liberty to wander 
off alone. At any time you can trek 
up and down back streets wearing blis- 
ters on your heels, poking about in court 
yards and market places looking with 
all your eyes for sights that the guides 
may have been hiding from you. You 
see nothing but construction and more 
construction and new buildings and 
cobbles being torn from the streets and 
concrete mixers working furiously to lay 
new paving. Shoe stores and book 
stores in every block, filled with cus- 
tomers; libraries, music shops, restau- 
rants, and apartment windows green 


with rubber plants, and innumerable 
kiosks selling soft drinks and little cakes 
and apples. You see groups of young- 
sters marching to the play grounds with 
their sports equipment, and the streets 
are filled with people in good enough 
clothes and shoes and rubbers if it rains, 
all moving rapidly and with determina- 
tion as though they had a number of 
important things to do. 

Even without a guide it still looks 
like an exceedingly alert and thriving 
metropolis. But the big cities are only 
part of the story and so you decide to 
go on a trip through the small towns 
and farming regions, down the Volga 
river to the Caucasus and Crimea and 
back through the Ukraine. 

To your surprise you take the over- 
night train for Gorky, quite alone, ex- 
cept for a great package of lunch. Not 
a guide in a car load of Soviet citizens! 
All of them (the Soviet citizens) have 
brought lunches along too, and at every 
station they run out for hot water for 
tea and buy milk and eggs and straw- 
berries from the vendors along the plat- 
form. Mostly peasants, the women wear 


“kasinkas” (bandanas) instead of the 
city beret, and there are fewer perma- 
nents and less lip rouge and many have 
parcels that look like purchases from 
the city. Before long they are offering 
you delicacies from their well filled 
hampers—caviar, grapes, short-cake— 
not included in your substantial but 
more prosaic lunch. And you are soon 
off to a merry companionship with your 
immediate neighbors although you 
can’t understand a word they say. 

At Gorky a guide meets the train. 
The elderly couple with whom you have 
become fast friends over night, appear 
with a young man in a Red Army uni- 
form, and through the interpreter you 
all start asking each other questions at 
once. You find that they have been 
taking their month’s vacation in Mos- 
cow, and this is their son who is sta- 
tioned at Gorky, and now they are on 
their way back to the Crimea where the 
father is a “jurist” in a large shoe fac- 
tory. His job is to judge the quality 
and workmanship of the million pairs 
of shoes put out each year by a thou- 
sand workers; and this man whom you 
have taken for a peasant, goes on to 
describe how research and analyses are 
raising the quality of the shoes con- 
stantly, while as a member of the fac- 
tory soviet he is also responsible for 
steadily enlarging the cultural oppor- 
tunities of the workers to keep pace 
with their mounting living standards. 

The son breaks in to tell about the 
new Red Army club where the men re- 
ceive technical military training two 
hours of the day, and four hours of 
general education in philosophy, eco- 
nomics, languages and literature. He 
speaks of the painting and drama so- 
cieties and the concerts given for and 
by the Red Army in their great audi- 
torium. His parents beam their ap- 
proval. They say their son is becoming 
a cultured man while in the service, 
and is also studying engineering to 
qualify as a specialist when his military 
training is over. 

Of course you can call this propa- 
ganda—but let’s not go into that. If 
everyone you meet in the Soviet Union 
insists on talking about their job and 
their cultural societies and what they 
are studying and how the five year plan 
is raising the people’s standard of liv- 
ing—it may be because they have re- 
ceived orders to do so from the Krem- 
lin, or it may be because Soviet citizens 
are so honestly proud and enthusiastic 
about their achievements that they can’t 
help telling you about them! At all 
events it is apparent that the guide does 
nothing except translate as rapidly as 
possible. 

Later, after seeing the new auto plant 
and its new workers’ city and the new 
theater and the new stadium, you are 
put aboard a boat for the trip down 
the Volga—again without a_ guide. 
Alone in darkest Russia, but not for 
long. Almost immediately you happen 
on the crew’s “Red Corner” while ex- 
ploring the ship, and find several men 
and girls playing chess on a red cov- 
ered table in a room lined with books 
and decorated by a picture of Lenin and 
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a great wall news-paper. One of the 
girls invites you to come in, stating sim- 
ply that she is’a etudent at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow and knows a few words 
of English. While she displays the 
crew’s library of technical and political 
books and novels and poetry, she ex- 
plains that she is having “practice train- 
ing” on the boat for the summer which 
is part of the course to become a ma- 
rine engineer. She is paid 170 rubles a 
month while she is studying, lives and 
works with the crew, studies loading 
and unloading of cargo, the quality and 
quantity and its destination. 

In the crew’s mess hall you find the 
same borsch, meat, bread and butter, 
salad, compote and tea, and the same 
desire to learn about America that is 
evident in Moscow. You all eat with 
vigor between questions, and then some 
of the boys get out their balalaikas and 
sing, and you decide that even if this 
is propaganda, it is certainly refreshing 
for officers, crew, students and a for- 
eigner to be on this friendly footing. 

Early the next day you happen to sit 
in a deck chair next to a professor of 
languages at the University of Kazan. 
She tells her occupation as soon as she 
greets you, for this—you are beginning 
to learn—is the key note to Soviet con- 
versation. Unless you know what a per- 
son does, how do you know what to talk 
to him about? In turn you inform her 
that painting is the only excuse you 
have for existing, and she immediately 
asks—have you been to the Museum of 
Western Art?—have you seen the Rem- 
brandts and Rubens in Leningrad? 
Other passengers join in. An actress 
from the Children’s Theater in Moscow, 
three musicians, a director of a State 
Farm in the Crimea and several chil- 
dren. They demand to see pictures of 
America, and you have only the tradi- 
tional snap of home and kids—which 
they seize on eagerly. The youngsters 
ask if your children are Pioneers? These 
all wear the Pioneer tie and clasp and 
very little else (for the Russians are tak- 
ing their sun-bathing seriously) and are 
on their way to Pioneer camps for the 
summer. 

The pretty young actress is joining a 
troupe in Saratov which will go on a 
tour of the collective farms, giving plays 
for the children and organizing local 
theatrical groups. They take along 
scenery and costumes and put on the 
same productions that show in Moscow 
in the winter. She says the summer 
work is not easy, but they all enjoy it 
because this helps to bring the artistic 
life of the cities into the country. The 
musicians agree with her for they also 
play in the cities in winter and on the 
farms in summer, and find the musical 
development in the rural districts in- 
creasing rapidly, with local bands and 
orchestras and workers, choruses enter- 
ing in socialist competitions all over the 
country. This summer in Moscow they 
are holding an Amateur Art Olympiad 
where the winning choruses, string or- 
chestras and dance groups—seven thou- 
sand workers and farmers from all over 
the Soviet Union are competing for na- 
tional awards. And the director of the 


state wine farm at Yalta puts in a word 
about their musical and dramatic groups 
who perform for the workers who come 
for a holiday to this beautiful former 
resort of the nobility. 

Artistic propaganda—a barrage from 
the cultural front? In two days you 
have heard enthusiastic reports about 
their life and work from a dozen people 
in very different occupations. And on 
the tour, as you continue talking and 
eating and virtually sleeping with hun- 
dreds of workers and farmers and _in- 
tellectuals, on trains and boats and kolk- 
hozes, in rest homes, factories, cinemas, 
field brigades, nurseries and hospitals; 
a vivid picture forms of a whole people 
moving relentlessly forward—and eager 
to tell you about it! With chins up and 
clear eyes fixed on a vision of the future. 
with hands and brains working in uni- 
son to conquer the daily problems of 
building toward that future, young and 
old know where they are going and why 
—and they like it. They desire the end 
toward which they are building, but 
they enjoy the work of building too, and 
are proud of their immediate successes 





.and boast about them in a way which 


can antagonize no one—for their pride 
does not promote itself at the expense 
of others, but on the contrary urges that 
all join in the march toward a secure 
and enjoyable life. 

When you return home after a visit to 
the Soviet Union you realize that all 
this chatter about supervision and play- 
acting and putting the best shoe for- 
ward, is nonsense. During that visit you 
graduate from the turn of mind where 
you want to see the worst to the point 
where you insist that you be shown the 
best and most advanced. For you be- 
come convinced that this is the trend. 
What price a trip of ten thousand miles 
to gloat on the fact that there is still 
over-crowding, when new co-operative 
apartment houses are being erected on 
every hand to fulfill the slogan, A 
ROOM FOR EVERY WORKER! Why 
waste precious hours in hunting ovt 
remnants of Tsarism and Capitalism 
which necessarily still exist in a society 
which has only been building Socialism 
a scant eighteen years, when a new 
world is rising about you? 
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Cattle 


Bare are the fields. 
is pasturing where a short while ago tall 
grain waved. Morning dew sparkles on 
the iridescent cobwebs. 

The Dubrovki grove has turned all 
colors, like a village girl’s dress. 

In the evenings the Liondale kolhoz 


Autumn. 


club is full of life. A radio has been in- 
stalled —a premium to the collective 
farm from the capital of the region. All 
day they were installing it, and at mid- 
night they caught Moscow, the sounds 
of Red Square, the chimes from the 
Spasski Tower. 

Several days later, when Petka Soro- 
kin, secetary of the Young Communists, 
was being instructed in the mysteries of 
the radio, voices were heard from the 
Regional centre. Burdin, chairman of 
the collective, and Prascovia Sorokina, 
brigade chief, had gone to the centre to 
attend a conference of regional farm 
workers. It appeared that there was to 
be a broadcast this evening from the 
conference. 

News of the broadcast quickly spread 
through the village. In the evening the 
club was crowded. 

“Moscow is interfering,” said the at- 
tendant, turning the knobs. Whistling 
sounds and rattling came from the loud 
speaker. 

“Let’s have music.” 

“Wait, someone’s speaking.” 

“Eh there, grandmother Akulina, 
move away from the loudspeaker.” 

Old Akulina was in the front row, and 
with awe in her eyes looked at the 
radio. 

“Quiet, quiet now, guess it’s the cen- 
tre,” gravely announced Petka, “we’re 
getting it, listen.” 

Many imagined that somewhere high 
up in the air, above the clouds, rose the 
centre, something like a distant fog, but 
made up of sounds. And above it, or on 
the sides or below, swam Moscow or 
some other place, filled with music. The 
fog is ready to settle on the copper wire 
which is stretched from the radio, but 
the wind carries it off. 

Petka pictured it differently: high up 
in the air float invisible, thin streams 
of sounds. They float in every direc- 
tion, up and down and sideways, and it 
is very difficult to catch the right stream 
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by the thin wire of the instrument... . 
Some of those who waited outside the 
club watched intently the aerial. They 
were sure they would be able to see the 
centre coming on. It was simple: a blue 
flame would strike the wire and dance 
down into the machine. The voices from 
the centre would follow. 

Blacksmith Vassily imagined the cen- 
tre in the shape of a nut. But no one 
knew the exact number of threads. The 
operator tries all sorts of screws, but 
cannot strike the right one; and when 
he does strike the nut, the screw goes 
in askew, therefore the whistling and 
rattling. 

Finally toward evening, quite unex- 
pectedly, the centre was caught on the 
radio. Everything was quiet in the hall 
and all eyes were directed toward the 


apparatus. 

“Quiet, quiet,” said Petka. “The 
centre!” announced the operator 
solemnly. 

The audience strained their eyes and 
ears; those who remained outside 


shoved their heads through the win- 
dows. Almost with bated breath they 
waited: not so much as to catch each 
word, but rather not to frighten off the 
centre by noise and talk. 

The sounds came clear at times, and 
again indistinct or hoarse; strains of 
music interrupted the talk from time to 
time; it was difficult to follow the 
speaker. 

“The eastern shore of Volga is going 
ahead. Huge areas of virgin soil were 
turned over. Where formerly beasts 
roamed wild and birds made their nests, 
are now collective and state farms... . 
The western shore is more thickly popu- 


lated, the soil is black... . We had a 
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hard time with the kulaks. 
are already such Kolhozi. . 

Again the apparatus began to snarl. 
The operator rushed to it, but the audi- 
ence yelled in one voice: don’t touch! 
He did however, and for fully half an 
hour bustled about it. He was sweat- 
ing and the audience became fidgety. 
Already the youngsters on the outside 
were tuning up their accordions and 
starting to sing. 

All of a sudden, as though from the 
corner cupboard, came a clear and dis- 
tinct voice: “The next speaker is Com- 
rade Sorokina, from the kolhoz ‘Lion- 
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dale’. 


Everybody gasped and sat down. The 
playing outside stopped. Petka raised 
his hand remained that way, staring. 
The coincidence was beyond under- 
standing. Sorokina’s first words were 
barely audible, and her voice was dif- 
ferent, sounded like a man’s. “She 
must have caught cold,” said granny 
Akulina as though to herself. 


“ ... the work was finished . . . had 
to fight the kulaks too . . . found nails 
in the grain... exceeded the plan... . 
Three kolhozi competed, we came out 
first. . . . The secretary correctly said, 
a prosperous future is before us. We 
feel joy in our heart. The individual 
peasants came over to us. There was 
work for all except the lazybones. There 
is granny Akulina, for instance . . .” 

Old Akulina shook and sstarted to 
cross herself. “My God, it isn’t about 
me she’s talking. .” Exclamations 
came thick and fast. Petka waved his 
hands. The voice continued: 

“She became a brigadier .. . her own 
family drove her out. She found her 
family in the kolhoz. We gave her a 
premium ... many udarniks received 
premiums. We're going to build a 
school in the spring, a hospital. . . . Re- 
ceived a premium from the centre, a 
radio. They were installing it as I was 
leaving. Maybe they are sitting in the 
club now, listening in. . 

The voice became clear and strong, 
familiar now: 

“Listen to me, listen, this is I, Pras- 
covia Sorokina, from the kolhoz ‘Lion- 
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In London I joined a group of twenty- 
one labor delegates from other coun- 
tries and we boarded a Soviet steamer. 
It wasn’t long before we noticed a great 
difference in the atmosphere than on 
other ships. From the captain down to 
the lowest deck hand the crew did 
everything with interest. When off duty 
they fraternized. We had constant 
contact with the land by radio, and far 
out at sea we heard music from Moscow. 
The crew entertained the passengers all 
through the trip. Every one of them 
was cultured—they could all sing well, 
dance well, or play musical instruments. 


When we landed in Leningrad we 
were met by a large delegation of 
workers and school children. We were 
taken to a hotel, well looked after, and 
then we set out to see things. First we 
visited a shoe factory where there were 
never more than 10,000 workers under 
the old regime. Now there are 25,000. 
There was as much coordination in the 
way shoes were made there as in any 
American factory. There were many 
people working there whose parents 
knew nothing but the crudest kind of 
farm life before the revolution. Now 
they are efficient operators, making 
good wages. We saw large dining quar- 
ters for workers, also large rooms for 
cultural activities—for music or art or 
whatever the workers cared to take up. 
I was told that most of the workers 
belonged to the union but that the same 
consideration was given to all workers 
whether they belong to the union or 
not. Those who belong have more ad- 
vantages in the way of developing their 
talents through the union cultural 
clubs. All workers, of course, are pro- 
tected by sick, accident and death in- 
surance. 

The first night in Moscow we at- 
tended the big State theater where for- 
merly only the aristocracy went, and sat 
in the Tsar’s box. I felt no sense of 
pride in sitting where the Tsar sat—but 
it was a good seat! This night there 
was an all-amateur performance in 
which over 1500 people took part. On 
the program were 300 school children— 
each group dressed to represent the 
thing they wanted to be—doctors, avia- 
tors, sailors, mechanics, musicians. 
They sang and danced and performed 
so beautifully that a lump came into my 
throat. I thought how differently 
people would feel about this country if 
they could see all that has been done 
to develop the culture of the children 
over there in so short a time. Then 
one factory after another put on their 
acts. If one had not been told they were 
just workers it would have been easy 
to believe that they were all profession- 
als. After the workers came various 
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SEES 


Late in September the Metal Polishers’ 
Union, A. F. of L. affiliate, of Detroit, 
on the invitation of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, elected Fay O’Camb as 
their delegate to go to the Soviet 
Union and bring back an unbiased 
report. He has just returned to the 
United States after two months in 
the USSR and other countries. He 
has not had time to draw up his full 
report for his union yet, but was 
good enough to give some of his 
impressions to SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY as he got off the boat. 
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national groups in picturesque costumes. 
There was real punch in every act. 

The next day was November 7—the 
eigheenth anniversary of the workers’ 
revolution—and we went to the demon- 
stration in the Red Square. We saw 
the thousands of marching soldiers, 
splendidly trained, the tanks, anti-air- 
craft guns, large and small artillery, 
every device known to military science. 
The parade of the workers, farmers, 
national groups from far distant points, 
people marching happily, dancing and 
singing, was still going on when we 
retired. 

The following day we visited the 
Stalin auto works, a plant employing 
30,000 workers, where they produce ex- 
cellent cars. I know—because I rode 
for many hours in one of their buses, 
heavily loaded, over the roughest kind 
of roads. I saw a new large addition 
to this factory which I was told was 
going to be used for the building of 
pleasure cars only. There is a big de- 
mand for pleasure cars—with them will 
come new roads. The government has 
already planned that workers who have 
not saved up enough to buy cars out- 
right will be given the privilege of buy- 
ing a car under such conditions that 
they never need fear losing it. 

While I cannot say that this factory 
is fully as efficient as American plants I 
was glad to note that no worker was 
under physical strain in his work. What- 
ever they lack they are learning fast— 
much faster than I thought it possible 
for a people who until recently have 
had so little chance. They are develop- 
ing into first class mechanics and ma- 
chine operators—both men and women. 

Near Moscow we visited a big metal 
plant where there were great blast 
furnaces operating and more under con- 
struction. Here they are making the 
heaviest kind of machinery, bridge 
work, and all kinds of structural iron. 
In the great foundry casting is carried 
on in a manner that would do credit 
to the great American plants of this 
type. There I saw a single casting that 
weighed eighty tons. I saw lathes, mill- 
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ing machines, boring machines as large 
as are to be found anywhere in the 
world, some of American, German and 
English manufacture, some of Russian, 
showing that they are fast developing 
the ability to make their own machines. 
I was proud to learn that in most cases 
American machinery and methods were 
considered the best by factory directors 
and department heads. 

The condition of the workers was the 
same here as in all the other factories, 
with shower baths, lockers, large rooms 
for meetings to discuss factory condi- 
tions and suggest changes if they wish. 
The general mood and attitude of the 
workers was different from anything I 
had ever seen. They all seemed to enjoy 
their work. No worker works more than 
eight hours. It is usually seven or six. 
In some occupations, such as the blast 
furnaces and rolling mills where the 
work is unusually fatiguing, working 
hours are further cut by several rest 
periods, 

In Moscow we joined up with other 
labor delegates. They represented 
every country in Europe except Italy, 
Poland and Germaay whuse govern- 
ments evidently do not want their 
people to know conditions in the Soviet 
Union. The delegates, over a hundred 
altogether, were given their choice as to 
what part of the country they wanted 
to visit. We divided up into three 
groups and went in different directions. 
When we returned to Moscow later and 
compared notes we found that the re- 
ports were much the same and that the 
impressions of all the delegates were 
entirely favorable. 

My group traveled down through the 
Ukraine. We stopped off to see the 
great hydro-electric plant, Dnieproges, 
that powers a whole group of indus- 
tries and furnishes light and heat for 
workers and farmers for miles around. 
In the Donetz Basin, a big mining dis- 
trict, we went first to visit the miners’ 
club where the single men live. They 
have big rooms, large and well kept, 
with a large library. The married men 
have homes much improved over the 
old order. Before the revolution 14 
persons slept in a 10 by 14 dugout. 
Half of them slept while the others 
went down into the mine. Their beds 
—or what they called beds—were 
always hot. Now they have their own 
beds, space, clean comfortable quarters. 
At the mine there are large quarters for 
showers and baths. 

We were shown the rescue apparatus, 
some from America and other coun- 
tries, some of their own make which was 
better than anything they had been able 
to buy. They are well protected against 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The year 1935 in the Soviet Union 
has been as memorable a year for hu- 
man history in many ways as the year 
of the revolution itself. The year, which 
may be said to mark the transition from 
scarcity to abundance, started auspic- 
iously with the ending of the bread 
card system last January. Since then 
there has been a steady rise in living 
standards. On October Ist all remain- 
ing food rationing was abolished, and 
the prices of all food products reduced. 
A good grain harvest for the third suc- 
cessive year—90,000,000 tons—has put 
the greatest amount of purchasing power 
they have ever had in the hands of the 
farmers, and guarantees plentiful food 
supplies to the cities. The bumper cot- 
ton crop of 1,670,000 tons will go far 
to meet the demand for more clothing. 
Wages increased 26 per cent in the first 
nine months of the year and the last 
three months have seen unprecedented 
wages as a result of the Stakhanov move- 
ment. 

There are many outward signs of the 
great changes that have taken place 
during the year. New construction goes 
on, everywhere, without slackening, so 
common now that it is less conspicuous 
than in the earlier days. But the great- 
est change is to be seen in the faces of 
the people, and the joy and assurance 
they reflect. It can be seen in the bet- 
ter clothing they wear, the better shoes. 
It can be seen in the shops well-stocked 
with bread, meat, fish, vegetables, and 
dairy products, which can be purchased 
in any quantity; in stores full of house- 


Soviet flyers and parachutists leave 
for International Air-Meet in Rumania 


hold goods, bicycles, clocks, musical in- 
struments. Still not enough, for the 
demand is growing with each day, and 
this Fall the whole Soviet Union has 
gone on a buying spree—but there will 
be more of all these things as the fac- 
tories for consumers’ goods that have 
been under construction during the sec- 
ond five-year plan go into operation. 
It is still too early for statistical sum- 
maries of 1935. We do know that in 
the first ten months of the year produc- 
tion of steel, copper, aluminum, com- 
bines, locomotives, trucks, had already 
exceeded that for the whole of 1934. 
Almost three times as many freight cars 
had been produced, and more than dou- 
ble the number of combines. Coal pro- 
duction was up 14 per cent and iron 
had reached the 1934 level in the ten- 
month period. The total production of 
industry was 21.3 per cent over that of 
the same period last year. To illustrate 
how far Soviet industry has advanced 
since the first five-year plan, the volume 
of production of heavy industry in Oc- 
tober alone this year was four times 
that of large-scale industry in all of 
1928! Labor productivity in heavy in- 
dustry increased 17.2 per cent in the 
first ten months as against the same per- 
iod last year. Railroad transportation 
is improving steadily, and average daily 
carloadings during the first part of No- 
vember reached 76,200 cars—the annual 
plan for carloadings set 63,000 as the 
daily average. The great surge of en- 
thusiasm for greater productivity 
brought into being by the Stakhanov 
movement has already advanced output 
way ahead of schedule in the last months 
of the year and will bring many sur- 
prises when the final figures are in. 
The Stakhanov movement, which is 
in essence simply a new organization of 
the working force for better utilization 
of machinery and to insure that each 
worker concentrates on the job which 
he does best, arose as a result of the 
steadily improving condition of the 
workers and their increasing skill in 
handling machinery. This year, as never 
before, attention has been centered on 


Unusual shot of a tank jumping through 
mid-air in recent Red Army maneuvers in 
Moscow. 


individual human needs. With the basis 
of industrialization firmly established, 
it has been possible to relax the tension 
that was necessary during the first five- 
year plan, when things the people 
needed had to be exported to buy ma- 
chinery, when the workers had to learn 
not only to operate unfamiliar machin- 
ery, but to manufacture every type of 
complex and delicate machine. 

Now the workers know their machines 
well enough to begin to exercise crea- 
tive initiative in utilizing them in the 
best way. The working day everywhere 
has been reduced to seven and in many 
cases to six hours. Overtime is strictly 
prohibited. The workers have had more 
tangible evidence than ever before of 
their leaders’ solicitude for their well- 
being in the form of new houses, 
schools, theaters, hospitals, in wide- 
spread discussion of how to make life 
more beautiful and joyous. Educational 
facilities in the factories make it pos- 
sible for each worker to rise swiftly to 
ever more highly skilled work. No one 
need remain an unskilled worker. Grow- 
ing democracy in every field keeps the 
workers and farmers in ever closer 
touch with all the problems affecting 
their lives and work. This greater lei- 
sure and relaxation, this care for their 
human needs and cultural advancement, 
this sense of the power of their own 
voices in all national problems, has re- 
leased great reservoirs of mental and 
physical energy. Hence the Stakhanov 
movement, which arose spontaneously 
among the workers themselves, and 
which is opening up such limitless pos- 
sibilities for a fuller, richer life for all. 

In agriculture, too, the year has seen 
great advances. Over ninety per cent 
of the peasants are now in agricultural 
collectives. They have a solid organiza- 
tional base in the former poor peasants. 
Dissident elements have been won over 
or eliminated. The collectives have 
developed leadership of their own. All 
over the country they are served by the 
state machine and tractor stations in 
which tractors, combines and most of 
the heavier farm machinery is concen- 
trated for better care and service. Sov- 
iet-made tractors and combines are now 
plowing and harvesting the fields. Solid, 
well-built combines and tractors. Peas- 
ant boys, well-trained in Soviet tractor 
schools, have learned to operate them 
and keep them in repair. There are 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Heavy Industry in 1935 


For ten months ending October 1935, 
the volume of production of a number 
of branches of Soviet heavy industry has 
already exceeded the 12 months’ output 
of 1934, as shown by the following 
figures: 


For 10 For 12 
months of 1935 months of 1934 
Steel 10,100,000 tons 9,600,000 tons 
Rolled Metal 7,200,000 ” 6,700,000 ” 
Pig-iron 10,300,000 * 10,400,000 
Copper 62,300 " 53,600 ” 
Aluminum 19,900 " 14,400 ” 
Harvesting combines 19,570 8,289 
Freight cars 73,755 25,220 
Locomotives 1,278 1,211 
Motor lorries 62,159 55,366 


Coal output in the USSR has in- 
creased by 14.1 per cent for the ten 
months of 1935, as compared with the 
same period of 1934. 


USSR in World Industry 


In 1932 the Soviet Union occupied the 
third place in the world for the output 
of its entire industry, while this year it 
has advanced to the second place (after 
the United States). 

During the last three years the USSR 
advanced from the seventh to the third 
place in the world’s output of electric 
power; from the fifth place to the third 
in the output of pig-iron and steel; 
from the sixth place to the second in the 
output of trucks, and from the ninth 
place to the fifth in the output of cop- 
per. (All in comparison with the out- 
put of capitalist countries in 1929, prior 
to the crisis. ) 

In 1935 the USSR occupied the first 
place in Europe for the output of peat, 
oil, copper, tractors, harvesting com- 
bines and trucks, general and agricul- 
tural machines. 

Due to the fact that the industrial 
programs outlined for the Second Five- 
Year Plan are being steadily fulfilled, 
and in a number of industries overful- 
filled, it is safe to prophesy that in 
1937, the Soviet Union will occupy the 
first place in‘ Europe not only for the 
volume of the entire industrial output, 
but in particular for the output of peat, 
oil, pig-iron, steel, copper, aluminum, 
superphosphates, electric power, and all 
kinds of machines. 


FACTS and FIGURES 


Foreign Trade Balance 


In a recent article in the Soviet press 
A. P. Rosenholtz, People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Trade, cited data on the 
foreign trade balances of the USSR 
showing that there has been a favorable 
trade balance for the past three years, 
and a sharp drop in foreign indebted- 
ness. The trade balance for the past 
five years has been as follows: 


1931 — 293,000,000 rubles 
1932 — 129,000,000 be 
1933 147,000,000 

1934 186,000,000 

1935 (9 mos.) 84,000,000 





For the whole of 1935 it is estimated 
that the USSR will have a favorable 
balance of over 120,000,000 rubles, mak- 
ing the total favorable balance for the 


three years about 450,000,000 
This favorable balance of trade 


past 
rubles. 


has been accompanied by an intensive 
development of the gold industry. Gold 
output is over 100,000,000 rubles a year, 
and the Soviet Union now holds second 
place in the world in gold production. 

The stable favorable trade balance 
and growth in gold output have enabled 





the USSR to reduce its foreign indebted- 
ness from its highest point of 1,400,000,- 
000 rubles at the end of 1931 to 139,- 
000,000 rubles by October 1, 1935. The 
amount of debt remaining at the end of 
1935 was estimated to be from 100,000 
to 120,000,000 rubles. 

The proportion of short term credits 
in the total foreign indebtedness of the 
USSR has been reduced and the propor- 
tion of longer term credits is being 
gradually increased. 

This year, for the first. time in its 
eighteen years of existence, the Soviet 
Union will have a favorable balance of 
payments as well as a favorable trade 
balance. 











World High Altitude Record 


A new world record of a high altitude 
flight was established on November 2} 
by the Soviet flier Kokkinaki who 
reached a height of 14,575 meters in an 
airplane with an open cabin, and re- 
mained at that height about 10 minutes. 
The world record had previously been 
held by the Italian flier Donati, who in 
1934 ascended to a height of 14,430 
meters in a specially designed airplane. 

The one-seater plane, in which Kok- 
kinaki ascended, was designed by the 
Soviet engineer Polikarpov and is an 
ordinary high-speed plane, built in a 
Soviet plant. Previous to his record 
flight, Kokkinaki made twelve training 
flights, and on the eve of establishing 
the record reached a height of 13,000 
meters in the same airplane. 

Kokkinaki’s record flight lasted 62 
minutes. The entire descent was made 
with the engine switched off. 


Khabarovsk-Vladivostok Highway 


Construction was completed in No- 
vember of the 800 kilometer paved 
trunk highway between Khabarovsk 
and Vladivostok. The highway. was 
built in eighteen months. In the process 
of its construction 9,000,000 cubic 
meters of ground were removed; 100 
kilometers of swamps were drained and 
bridges of a total length of 13,000 
meters were constructed. About 800,000 
cubic meters of stone and 140,000 cubic 
meters of timber were used in building 
the road. 

The new road crosses a number of 
big rivers and several mountain passes. 
Cutting through the Khabarovsk, Ussur- 
isk and Maritime Provinces and con- 
necting twenty agricultural regions 
with the center of the Far Eastern Re- 
gion, the new road will serve to par- 
tially relieve the freight traffic of the 
region. The building of this road, along 
with the completion of the double 
tracking of the Transsiberian, will 
greatly facilitate the speedy economic 
and cultural development of the Soviet 
Far East. Roads are being laid from 
neighboring agricultural sections to the 
new highway which will increase the 
trade exchange between the collective 
farms and the urban centers. 
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Towards a Well-to-do Life 


A striking indication of the growth 
of the incomes of collective farmers this 
year is the rise in their deposits with 
the State Bank which totalled 546,000,- 
000 rubles by October 1, 1935, double 
the amount at the end of 1934. 

Collective farmers purchased 10,000 
trucks and automobiles at the begin- 
ning of 1935. Now, having reaped an 
abundant harvest, they have voiced a 
great demand for more automobiles. A 
large number of collective farms al- 
ready possess many trucks, apart from 
the 59,000 with which the machine- 
tractor stations serve their transporta- 
tion needs. 

There are now over 200,000 trucks 
and passenger cars in the Soviet Union, 
their number having trebled in the last 
two years. Output of trucks increased 
from 4,000 in 1930 to 55,366 in 1934 and 
62,159 in the first ten months of 1935. 
It is estimated that the USSR will 
have 580,000 machines by the end of 
1937. 

The following chart gives a picture of 
auto and tractor output in the USSR 
for the years of 1930 to 1935. 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
(PLAN) 
Tractors 12,700 37,700 49,100 73,700 91,000 97,000 
Trucks 4,200 4,000 23,900 39,500 55,400 75,000 


Passenger Cars 40 10,210 17,100 17,000 


Golf—the latest 
pastime for 


Soviet workers. 





Zimbalist on Soviet Audiences 


“To members of my profession,” re- 
ports Efram Zimbalist who just com- 
pleted a three months concert tour in 
the Soviet Union, “the amazing thing is 
that audiences here (in Soviet Russia) 
come from the entire population. There 
is such a desire for good music that 
everyone goes to concerts. Elsewhere 
there is a specific music audience, a 
very specialized one limited to one 
stratum of the population. 

“Today,” he continued, “the Soviet 
audiences are undoubtedly the most en- 
thusiastic. But you can fully appreciate 
music only by knowing it. To develop 
into the most discriminating as well, 
this audience taken as a whole needs a 
few more years—a very few in fact, be- 
cause it is getting such intensive musical 
training now.” 

The works of the Soviet composers, in 
his opinion, are “profound, witty and 
possess a unique note.” 


A Gift from Los Angeles Workers 


Early in November the workers of 
the “Hammer and Sickle” factory in 
Moscow celebrated the opening of their 
fine new dry cleaning plant complete 
with the latest machinery. It was a gift 
from a group of dry cleaning workers in 
Los Angeles. 

It was during a strike of dry cleaners 
in Los Angeles some years ago that 
someone conceived the idea of sending 
over such a plant as a demonstration of 
the friendship of the workers of Los 
Angeles for Soviet workers. Sam Gerber 
undertook the organization of the mat- 
ter, and, although it was a difficult 
period, when the dry cleaning plants of 
Los Angeles were shut down and there 
was much unemployment, the workers 
contributed generously and raised the 
necessary funds among themselves, Full 
equipment for a dry-cleaning plant was 
sent over. 

A special building was put up, and 
then the Soviet workers proposed that 
a group of American workers come 
over to Moscow to set up the machinery 
and help in the organization of the fac- 
tory. Sam Gerber, Dave Yurin and 
Morris Austrien were chosen to go. 
They arrived in Moscow last September, 
and worked with great enthusiasm in 









order to have the plant ready to turn 
over in time for the eighteenth anni- 
versary celebration in November. This 
they did. At the meeting held to cele- 
brate the occasion the workers of the 
“Hammer and Sickle” factory sent their 
warmest greetings and thanks to the 
workers of Los Angeles. 


‘New Oil Base in East 


At a recent session of the Academy of 
Sciences Professor Gubkin confirmed 
the existence of colossal oil reserves in 
the Ural-Emba region, extending from 
the town of Orenburg to the Caspian 
Sea, between the lower stream of the 
Volga river and the Ust-Urt plateau. It 
is estimated that in the whole region 
there are at least a billion tons of oil. 

Professor Gubkin believes that in ac- 
cordance with the plan outlined by 
Stalin at the Seventeenth Party Con- 
gress regarding the creation of a second 
oil base in the east, it will be possible 
to procure an output of 2,500,000 tons 
a year from this region within the next 
few years, and that the output could be 
raised to 25,000,000 tons a year in a 
reasonable period. This would put the 
Ural-Emba region on a level with the 
Baku oil fields in industrial importance. 


The 1936 Solar Eclipse 


Active preparations are under way 
in the USSR to observe the total eclipse 
of the sun which will occur on June 19, 
1936, with the best visibility on Soviet 
soil. 

The Pulkovo Observatory is organiz- 
ing three expeditions to study the 
eclipse, under Professor Gerasimovich, 
director of the observatory. Astrono- 
mers from America, Italy, England and 
China have already arranged to partici- 
pate in these expeditions. 

Answering inquiries from scientists of 
other countries regarding preparations 
for the eclipse, Professor Gerasimovich 
gives a concrete example of how 
planned scientific work is carried out 
with all the resources of a socialist state 
at its disposal. He writes: 

“All arrangements for the eclipse are 
in the hands of an All-Union commis- 
sion under the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. These preparations are not 
confined to astronomers alone, but all 
related fields participate in drawing up 
plans and in making arrangements... . 
The commission convenes in full session 
every six months. Astronomers from all 
corners of the Soviet Union, designers 
and constructors of various types of as- 
tronomical and other scientific instru- 
ments are present to discuss questions 
relative to designing and constructing 
special instruments for observing the 
eclipse. The commission’s sessions are 
also attended by physicists interested in 
problems of atomic and solar physics; 
by meteorologists offering advice on the 
most suitable sites for observing the 
eclipse; by aviators who will partici- 
pate in aerial expeditions in connection 
with the eclipse; by radio engineers 
and other scientists interested in gain- 
ing further information on _ certain 
phenomena in the stratosphere. . . .” 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Ware = 


Question: There may be no unem- 
ployment in Russia now; but once her 
industries are developed, won't there 
be over-production, as in other coun- 
tries, and unemployed? M.S., Granite 
City, Mo. 


It was one of those rainy, disagree- 
able nights when most people like to 
stay home and hug the fire, and we were 
an hour late getting to the dingy union 
hall of this Missouri steel town, because 
our car had lost its way on the trip 
over from St. Louis. Yet we found some 
hundred steelmen, a few with their 
wives, sitting in a cold room on hard 
benches, waiting to put this question. 
Over three-fourths of them hadn’t had 
a month’s work in the last two years. 


Up in the anthracite region near 
Pittsburgh, miners and_blastfurnace 
men also demanded: Was it really true 
that Russia had found a way to give 
every man permanent work? Down in 
Alabama, among the sharecroppers and 
unemployed, and last week in Okla- 
homa City, teachers and journalists on 
relief voiced the same query. In fact, 
everywhere I have been since my return 
from Russia, I have met this question. 

In spite of newspaper censorship and 
distortion, word has somehow got 
around that in Russia everybody has 
work, and America’s masses are asking, 
“How did she do it?” and “Can it 
last?” Many don’t see how it can, 

Perhaps this doubt is natural, because 
America, since the World War, has 
never had less than two million unem- 
ployed, and the tragedy of millions de- 
nied the chance to work has grown 
heavier with the years, now totalling 
over eleven million. Many have lost 
hope that America—short of some mir- 
acle—will ever again see work for all. 

It seems to me a good way to begin 
the New Year, by describing Russia’s 
method of ridding her people of this 
scourge of unemployment, forever. For 
the Soviet Union’s creation of “Jobs 
For All” is no temporary achievement 
of the last seven years, but something 
which will continue to prove an ac- 
cepted feature of Soviet life. (There has 
been no unemployment in the U.S.S.R. 
since 1929; that is, in the very period 
when the rest of the world has been 
experiencing the longest and worst 
crisis and depression on record, with 
the total number of unemployed reach- 
ing over forty million, Russia’s gain- 
fully employed has more than doubled). 

Steady work is one characteristic of a 
Socialist society. Russian factories and 
farms know no shutdowns or so-called 
over-production” (a misnomer, when 
you consider that people in America 


and everywhere are suffering from 
want of goods!). Russian industries are 
run according to a general plan, of pro- 
duction in ratio to the people’s needs, 
(rather than on the basis of the private 
profit to be gained by a small class of 
owners, as with us). Take for example 
the matter of shoes: The U.S.S.R. needs 
to expand her shoe industry until she 
produces a minimum of 350 million 
pairs of shoes a year, (counting a mini- 
mum of two pairs for each of her 170 
million people). At present, her shoe 
industry, although expanding at a rapid 
rate, can not nearly reach this figure. 
But with the introduction of more and 
more labor-saving machinery, the elimi- 
nation of waste and spoilage, and the 
increasing skill of her workers, this 
output will become possible in several 
more years. 

What then? Shorter hours, further 
increases in wages. Working hours have 
already been reduced from the old pre- 
Soviet working day of ten and twelve 
hours to eight, and now to seven. By 
1938, the end of the second five-year 
plan, there will be a six-hour working 
day. As output warrants it, further cuts 
to five, four, and then three hours a 
day will take place. (Steinmetz, the 
American engineering wizard, estimated 
that industry could be organized to pro- 
duce enough to care for all of man’s 
needs in a three-hour day). 

Of course it may be that people with 
their constantly higher standards of 
living, will want not two but four pairs 
of shoes a year, but whatever the de- 
mand, the shoe and other industries will 
eventually expand until they can supply 
this demand, and an equilibrium of 
supply and demand be established, 
probably on the basis of a three-hour 
working day. 

After three hours at their work, men 
and women will be free to go about 
their other interests, to study, enjoy 
outdoor exercise and recreation, good 
music, and any hobbies they may wish. 
They will give much time to community 
and civic activities, and have an oppor- 
tunity to develop as all-round human 
beings, and not be the drudges we are 
today. 

And if this sounds Utopian to you, 
study what is taking place in Soviet 
Russia, even now—how her 170 million 
people, after their seven hours of labor, 
enjoy their free hours in these very 
ways. 

This is the perspective opening up 
before mankind, based on plain human- 
ity and common sense. Everybody in 
his heart knows that somehow life could 
be so organized that it is both possible 
and good to live. It took workers’ 


Russia to demonstrate how this can be 
done. 

Question: Why does the Soviet Gov- 
ernment issue deeds allocating perpet- 
ual use of collective farm lands to those 
occupying the land? Will children als» 
have part ownership in it? If any mem- 
ber should leave the farm, would he 
still have part ownership in it? Isn‘t 
this issuing of farm deeds a step back 
towards capitalism instead of a step 
forward towards socialism? CAT « 
Rural Route 2, Oklahoma City. 

The Soviet Government’s iszuing of 
deeds granting to collective farmers the 
“use forever” of their farm, marks an- 
other step forward in the building of a 
classless socialist society in Russia. It 
means that a new stage has been 
reached in the social ownership and 
operation of the land, and in the so- 
cialist outlook of the farmers them- 
selves. 

The Russian peasants, like farmers 
everywhere, were strong individualists 
and land-hungry, that is, wanting 
nothing so much as ownership over the 
land they had tilled so long for the 
benefit of others. The Russian Revolu- 
tion, by confiscating the big estates, by 
nationalizing the land and granting its 
use to the peasants, satisfied this ele- 
mentary urge of its farming masses. 
Meanwhile it set about winning them 
to a higher form of land ownership and 
operation, through farmers banding 
themselves together to work the land 
jointly, and share the results of their 
labor—in other words, in a collective 
farm. This was a tremendous task, but 
during the last six years, a quarter of 
a million collective farms have been 
organized, embracing nine-tenths of the 
farmers. 

Soviet Russia’s farmers who used to 
think only in terms of “my land,” “my 
horse,” “my grain,” now think in terms 
of “our land,” “our horses,” “our 
grain.” This is a tremendous step for- 
ward in his understanding, although, of 
course, it is not yet up to the level of 
the social consciousness of the city 
worker. These deeds of perpetual use 
of the land are granted, therefore, not 
to individual but collectivized farmers, 
with a collective outlook. This grant 
means just what its says, “use of the land 
forever.” It does not mean that collec- 
tive farms can be divided up, sold, or 
rented out, or that any single farmer 
can buy or trade on his share. If he 
leaves the collective farm, he receives 
a certain payment, usually in cash, 
based upon what he originally contrib- 
uted to the farm. His children, if they 
work on the farm, become members and 
thereby one of the collective owners. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
mental thesis of Leninism. Stakhanov, 
the young miner, is only one of many. 
Stakhanovism has swept the whole 
country like wildfire. The Soviet work- 
ers are showing the world—in the first 
place themselves—what a free prole- 
tariat can do after it has reached a 
certain level of education and _ skill. 
Stakhanov himself has been overshad- 
owed by hundreds of other Stakhano- 
vists. And this, too, is only a beginning. 
For there is no limit to the human 
genius, and only under Socialism does 
human genius unfold its wings. 

One cannot but smile at recollecting 
how the capitalist world met the slogan 
of the first Five-Year Plan: “To over- 
take and surpass the most advanced 
countries of the West.” There was dis- 
dain on the faces of the capitalist 
savants. The most backward people in 
Europe throwing out a challenge to the 
most civilized nations of the earth! A 
savage boasting . . . This is not the 
first and not the last disappointment the 
Soviet Union has caused the wise men 
of capitalism to suffer. And this, too, 
was predicted by Lenin. 

If Lenin lived he would possibly 
make a trip to see the former border 
provinces, now prosperous autonomous 
republics under the USSR. Perhaps he 
would go to Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan 
and the other middle-Asiatic republics 
to see how former deserts have been 
turned into cotton plantations, how 
former wasteland has been transformed 
into gardens, how former villages have 
grown to city proportions, how cultural 
institutions have sprung up in places 
where ancient superstitions reigned 
supreme, how the siren of the factory 
and the whistle of the locomotive have 
awakened the formerly dormant land- 
scape to new life. He would see the 
fruit of national liberation growing 
magnificently everywhere. He would see 
whole nationalities almost entirely 
illiterate before 1917, now reaching 
great heights. of education, science, 
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literature, art. Perhaps he would have 
a chance to visit the youngest of the 
autonomous national units established 
under the Hammer and Sickle—the Jew- 
ish Autonomous Region known as Biro 
Bidjan, later to be transformed into 
J.S.S.R. (Jewish Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lic). 

If Lenin could see .. . He would com- 
pare the present might of the Soviet 
Union with what the country was, say, 
ten years ago. The masses of the Soviet 
Union, under the leadership of the 
Bolshevik Party and Lenin, fought val- 
iantly for about three years, defending 
the new proletarian republic, destroy- 
ing the white generals, driving out the 
English, Japanese and American in- 
vaders, making their country safe for 
socialism. No greater heroism was ever 
shown in any battles in the world than 
the heroism of the Red Army. But 
when all the fighting was done and the 
country was able to heave a sigh of re- 
lief, and construction work began, it 
was a weak country, indeed. If it was 
not destroyed by enemy invasion, this 
was due, to a very large degree, not only 
to the strength of the Soviet Union but 
to the irreconcilable contradictions be- 
tween the capitalist governments and to 
the sympathies of large masses for the 
Soviet Union outside of its frontiers. 

Today the Soviet Union is one of the 
most powerful nations of the world. Its 
Red Army has no equal. Its youth is 
united and ready to defend their Social- 
ist country. Its workers and peasants 
form a powerful front which nothing 
can break. The contradictions between 
the capitalist powers have not dimin- 
ished, and the Soviet Union, due to its 
might and to its established foreign 
policy which is opposed to imperialist 
annexations and war, has become a 
powerful factor for peace. The Soviet 
Union is now the greatest bulwark of 
peace. 

Millions upon millions of workers 
and toilers throughout the world under- 
stand the réle of the Soviet Union. To 


each worker who knew about the Soviet 
Union and was ready to defend it when 
Lenin died, there are now hundreds. 
With this support the Soviet power is 
invincible. 

When we commemorate Lenin we 
must never forget that there is one 
man who was closely associated with 
him in his life and who continues, un- 
flinchingly, among the greatest difficul- 
ties and through innumerable obstacles, 
the work of his great teacher and 
friend. This man is Stalin. 


(Continued from page 20) 

no longer the stoppages and break- 
downs there used to be. Here, too, tech- 
nique has been mastered. So well have 
the Soviet combines worked this year 
that the 25,000 manufactured this year 
are to be doubled in next year’s produc- 
tion program. (Ten years ago there 
was one combine operating in all of 
Russia! ) 

The work of the political sections of 
the machine and tractor stations which 
played such a powerful role in the final 
victory of the collective form of agri- 
culture has been taken over by the dis- 
trict committees of the Communist 
Party. The political and economic lines 
have been tied together. The members 
of the party committees have mastered 
the technique of agriculture and travel 
over the countryside keeping in close 
and vital touch with all the day-to-day 
problems of the farming population. 

Last summer in the villages one saw 
everywhere fine new barns for livestock, 
sheds for machinery, new clubs, schools, 
stores. The peasants’ houses were much 
the same on the outside, although inside 
one found many things unknown to any 
but the kulaks in the old days—iron 
bedsteads, clocks, new sets of dishes in- 
stead of the earthen bowl that used to 
serve for the whole family. While there 
were plenty of new community build- 
ings, there were no new houses yet for 
the peasants themselves. That was be- 
fore the harvest was in. The new crop 
meant for many farm families double, 
triple, ten times the income they ever 
had before. Already the Soviet papers 
are full of reports of great quantities of 
orders for building materials, glass, 
paint, from collectives all over the land 
to build new houses for their members. 
In some cases they are starting modestly 
with a few new houses to reward their 
best workers. Elsewhere entire villages 
are being rebuilt. Kabardino-Balkaria 
is building whole new agrarian com- 
munities according to well-worked out 
plans. In parts of the Ukraine peasants 
are already moving in to their houses 
with festive ceremonies. Many collec- 
tives are installing water supply sys- 
tems. 

The idiocy of the old village life has 
vanished. 

The great release of productive forces 
that has been witnessed this year in 
both city and country in the Soviet Un- 
ion gives promise of the creation of the 
abundance on which a real Communist 
society can be built. 
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‘ * Belomor, the story of Russia’s 


“reforged” prisoners, has all the 
answers — “‘Marxism and Modern 


Thought”—“The Soviet Union and 
World Problems” 


Have you ever noticed, dear reader, 
that when a book which slanders the 
Soviet Union is published, it is almost 
certain to be received with every con- 
sideration by our reviewers. They will 
fall over themselves in their efforts to 
swallow the Tchernavin and Kitchin 
brand of tripe, cold, without salt. On 
the other hand, when a book altogether 
favorable to the USSR appears, written 
by an author who knows what he is 
talking about, a scholarly frigidity sud- 
denly falls like a pall over reviewing 
quarters, noses go up to an angle of 
90 degrees, and automatically it is a 
matter of “interesting—if true.” It seems 
what’s important is not so much being 
“objective” as knowing when to be “ob- 
jective.” 

Thus our magazine, Soviet Russia To- 
DAY, is sometimes referred to as a “pro- 
paganda sheet.” But of course the 
Hearst-McFadden rags—or even Time 
or the Times magazine—are not propa- 
ganda sheets. Perish the thought! 

Not so long ago we reviewed a book 
by a Mr. Kitchin, a Finn, who had for 
four years been a “Prisoner of the 
OGPU.” Like his wife, who—accord- 
ing to Mr. Kitchin—had previously been 
arrested for no greater crime than drink- 
ing tea with a gentleman from England, 
our hero was arrested because he would 
not become an agent for the secret po- 
lice. Mr. Kitchin was also convinced 
that life in the penal colonies was an 
unmitigated hell and that once you were 
a prisoner of the OGPU you could never 
get out alive; this notwithstanding the 
fact that by his own admission he had 
a “soft inside job,” for which he was 
paid, almost the whole time of his im- 
4 @ prisonment, and also the fact that he 
was released on the dot. The main idea, 
however, was to show that Mr. Kitchin 
himself was as guiltless as a lamb, while 
the agents of the OGPU were a bunch 
of sadistic morons. 

Well, now we have Belomor, a story 
about prisoners of the OGPU who have 
quite a different tale to tell. Belomor 
(New York: Harrison Smith and Robert 
Haas) tells of the building of the great 
Baltic-White Sea canal by some 10,000 
of these same prisoners, with the help 
of a handful—thirty-seven to be precise 
—of chekists. 

Who were these prisoners? Among 
them were criminals, thieves, kulaks, 
counter-revolutionists, wreckers and 
other anti-social categories. But among 
them were also men, most of them good 
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and willing workers, a number of them 
skilled technicians and engineers. 

What did they accomplish? In the 
short space of twenty months, through 
rock and swamp and wilderness and the 
seasons severe changes, they accom- 
plished a tremendous engineering feat. 
They dug a canal that had been the 
dream of Russian engineers from the 
time of Peter the Great, by means of 
which ships could get from the White 
Seat to the Baltic without going all the 
way round by the North Cape, down 
the coast of Norway and through the 
Skagerrak and the Kattegat. 

But not only did this motley army of 
10,000 prisoners forge a great canal. 
Hundreds of these socially “diseased” 
and “dangerous” people joined shock- 
brigades and became “canal soldiers” 
with a conscious personal interest in 
the success of the work. 

As Gorky says: “The building of this 
canal is one of the most brilliant vic- 
tories of human energy over the bitter- 
ness and wildness of nature. But it is 
more than that: it is also a splendidly 
successful attempt at the transformation 
of thousands of former enemies of Soviet 
society. These men and women are now 
qualified helpers of the working class. 
The victory over nature accomplished 
by thousands of heterogeneous individu- 
als of almost a hundred races is amaz- 
ing. More amazing is the victory that 
these individuals have gained over 
themselves.” 

Aside from the revealing light it 
throws on the Soviet penal system and 
the methods of reclaiming the enemies 
of Soviet Society, Belomor is a thrilling 
narrative in itself. The work of thirty- 
four authors, including such well known 
writers as Gorky, Tolstoy, Mirsky, Vera 
Inber, Mataev and Ivanov, Belomor can 
truthfully be called—if not an epic in 
itself—then the stuff from which 
modern epics will be conceived. Smith 
and Haas are to be congratulated on the 
publication of this notable and impor- 
tant book. 

Marxism and Modern Thought, by N. 
J. Bukharin, A. M. Deborin, Y. M. Ura- 
nousky, S. I. Vavilov, V. L. Komarov and 
A. I. Trumeniev (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace) is a highly important contribu- 
tion by a group of leading Marxists in 
the Soviet Union. Translated and edited 
by Ralph Fox, the biographer of Lenin, 
this collection of brilliant essays shows 
Marxism in its relation to all the latest 
developments of modern thought and 
science. 

Bukharin’s work (Marx’s Teaching 
and Its Historical Importance) is a full 
survey of Marxism, philosophical, eco- 
nomic and political, covering the whole 
development since the death of Karl 
Marx. Deborin’s Karl Marx and the 
Present deals with all the significant 





trends in modern thought and with the 
ideology of fascism. In Marxism and 
Science Uranovsky shows how the lat- 
est developments in biology and physics 
confirms the philosophical theory of 
Marxism. Trumeniev’s survey of modern 
historical science covers the whole de- 
velopment of the theory of history from 
the French Revolution to the latest 
works of the fascist theoreticians—such 
as they are. 

Marxism and Modern Thought is an 
indispensable book for all students of 
Marxism and the philosophy behind the 
Soviet fact. 

The Soviet Union and World Prob- 
lems, edited by Samuel N. Harper 
(University of Chicago Press). 

This volume represents the Harris 
Foundation lectures delivered at the 
University of Chicago last June, chief 
of which was that by Ambassador 
Troyanovsky on Soviet Foreign Policy. 
Other addresses covered questions of 
Soviet foreign trade, geographic ten- 
dencies and nationalities policy. There 
is an appendix containing some highly 
important documents. Altogether this 
volume contains some of the most valu- 
able material available in English 
on the peace efforts and foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. 


(Continued from page 12) 

ist debts. In so doing, the American 
Administration virtually repudiated the 
written agreement between Litvinov 
and Roosevelt under which the United 
States had agreed to extend the U.S. 
S.R. a loan, out of the repayments of 
which the American government was 
to have obtained the money to satisfy 
the Tsarist creditors. In August, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a note to Moscow 
through Ambassador Bullitt protesting 
against certain utterances made at the 
Comintern conference. This protest was 
rejected by the Soviet government on 
the ground that it had no responsibility 
for the proceedings of the Third Inter- 
national, a point which had been re- 
peatedly made during the past fifteen 
years. Faced with the necessity of back- 
ing up its vigorous protest by severing 
diplomatic refatione or climbing down, 
the United States chose the latter alter- 
native and confined itself to a face- 
saving statement to the American press. 

Apart from these two controversies, 
Soviet-American relations were unu- 
sually fruitful. Following a trade agree- 
ment signed in July guaranteeing most- 
favored-nation treatment, Soviet pur- 
chases in the United States more than 
doubled over their 1934 volume. This 
development in trade gives promise 
that a more stable relationship between 
the two countries may be expected in 
the future. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
dale.” Women, do you hear me? Do 
you hear me?” 

“We hear you,” came the sudden and 
unanimous answer from the club. 

“We hear you, Pashenka, dear, we 
hear you, every word you say,” cried 
Akulina, almost with tears in her eyes. 
“Tell us more.” 

“Stop yelling, people,” yelled Petka. 

“We had a brigade of youngsters, too. 

. My son, Petka, is the brigadier. . . 
The younger one, Grishka, is with the 
pioneers. “And I am a brigadier, and 
have raised good children ... Aksiuta, 
daughter, you haven't forgotten to water 
the calf? And let aunt Elena milk the 
ccs 
Aksiuta, beside herself, yelled: “AI- 
ready watered and milked, mammy.” 

As though in answer to Aksiuta’s 
words, came applause from the 
radio. . 


(Continued from page 19) 
gas, water, explosions or cave-ins. While 
we were there an alarm signal sounded 
and within two minutes a rescue squad 
of twenty men in auto trucks, with 
equipment harnessed to their bodies, 
was moving towards the mine. 

Then we visited one of the oldest 
mines—fifty years old. I insisted on 
going down to the lowest level—2,000 
feet below the surface. There I saw the 


Stakhanovites 
from the 
textile plant in 
Ivanovo on a 
shopping tour 
in Moscow. 


new Stakhanov method of mining, 
which simply means efficiency — doing 
the most work with the least possible 
expenditure of energy. It means, first, 
technical understanding of the job, 
then, better distribution of labor proc- 
esses among the workers without in- 
creased strain. | went to a number of 
union meetings where the Stakhanov 
movement was being discussed with en- 
thusiasm. The workers explained to me 
that the movement is of great value to 
them because they are producing for 
their own use and not for anyone else’s 
profit. 

There is no shortage of food in the 
USSR. I saw more food all over Russia 
and I travelled thousands of miles 
than I saw any place in Europe. I saw 
every variety of meats, vegetables, but- 
ter, cheese. I came home overland 
through Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France. In all these countries I found 
food not so plentiful. In Poland and 
Germany food is a serious question. 
There is hardly any butter in either of 
these countries. Even the bread is poor 
in quality. In Russia I saw twelve dif- 
ferent kinds of bread, from the finest 
kind of white bread to coarse black 
bread. The people in Poland and Ger- 
many are oppressed and depressed. In 
both these countries people seem to be 
suspicious and afraid to talk for fear of 
being spied on. The old spirit of the 
German people is not to be found any- 
where. I talked with several workers 
who, when convinced I was friendly, 
told me wages were low and conditions 
bad. Their spirit seemed broken. They 
feel that everything possible is being 
done to build up another war machine 
and they don’t like it. They can’t see 

where they will be benefited. 

As I talked with them I thought of 
my final look at the Russian people on 
my last night in Leningrad. The night 
before I left I took a three mile walk 
along brightly lighted streets, lined with 
well stocked shops. The sidewalks were 
filled with people moving in and out of 
the stores, comfortably dressed, all of 
them—and happy. 
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RUSSIA TODAY we published the 
above photomontage by John Gil- 
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the best title for this picture of the 
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in the above title. 


Over 300 of our readers reached 


for their pocket knives and lay in 
ambush for Willy and his gangsters. 
Blows were aimed with telling effect 
as the contest drew to a close on 


December 1, but the death sting lay 
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(Continued from page 8) 
his greeting to the impossible. When 
it came, he grabbed it with both hands 
and Americans like Charlie Russell 
describe how in the summer of 1917 
when all the reformers, all the A. F. of 
L. and all the diplomats wanted to be 
“reasonable” and compromise for peace 
and good government, Lenin stood out 
against them and their reason and com- 
mon sense; he wouldn’t give up a single 
point of all the gains. No Sir, he de- 
manded it all. All, all, all. For once 
in history a revolution was going to take 
every single thing. So he was hard 
enough, a regular Bolshevik, he had his 
way, he got all and then, then he 
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laughed. To me, for instance, he ad- 
mitted that the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, of which he was a part of course, 
was making mistakes. “But,” he 
laughed, “they’ve got to learn and how 
can they become wise except by making 
and suffering for their own mistakes? 
They’ve got to take it, the whole re- 
sponsibility, and you'll see,” he said to 
me, “when you come back here next 
year, I'll be gone, and I'll be so far out 
in the country that they can’t consult 
me. They'll have to carry the whole 
load themselves. And left alone, they'll 
grow wise. You'll see.” 

This he said when I asked about his 
successor, as I had been asked to do. 
“What provision has been made for the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat after you 
are gone?” was about the form of my 
question. 

“It is a dictatorship,” he answered, 
“not a dictator. Years ago I observed 
that I was not a complete man.” He 
took a pencil and a piece of blank 
paper. Drawing a circle, he divided it 
into acute angles, some large, some 


small, talking. “I could cover this angle 
all right, and this, and this. I had abili- 
ties to fill these spaces, but not those 
things. So I went out and I took my 
time, but after that I added to myself 
men who, together with me, made a 
complete man who could cover all. the 
parts as one great whole.” 


He smiled as if he were joking, then 
added: “And that’s how we found the 
successor to my, our dictatorship of the 
Proletarian Dictatorship.” 


The next time I was in Soviet Mos- 
cow, Lenin had moved out into the 
country, as he had predicted, and only 
the peasants knew he was working for 
them almost alone. Stalin has inherited 
Lenin’s “complete man.” 
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From a World War Veteran 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

I have just returned from a trip to the Soviet 
Union and [ should like to tell your readers 
some of the things I saw. 

The first thing that impressed the people in 
my group was the superabundance of food— 
meat, vegetables, butter, eggs, cheese—there 
were plenty of these things in all the stores 
in the towns and in the country districts we 
visited too. We tried to find someone under- 
nourished, but failed. We tried to find some- 
one underclothed, but everyone had plenty of 
warm clothing. 

As a World War veteran who saw active ser- 
vice in the A.E.F. I was greatly impressed by 
the place made in the new society for the dis- 
abled. The man who was the second commissar 
under Chapayev, Gorbachov, who is still alive 
and doing special work with disabled veterans, 
spent a couple of days with us, taking us 
around to the different veterans’ organizations. 
The disabled veterans in the Soviet Union are 
pensioned, of course, but they are not satisfied 
just to receive pensions. They want to have 
a part in building this new society which is a 
real democracy for the workers. All the dis- 
abled people we saw carried trade union cards. 
They have their own factories, their own edu- 
cational institutions, their own orchestras— 
even the totally blind and disabled. War 
veterans of the Imperialist army and the Red 
army are treated exactly the same—there is 
no discrimination. 

There is a central institute where different 
types of ailments are studied and especially 
built machines for disabled workers are de 
veloped. Some of the machines even have a 
curative function—in the case of shell shocked 
veterans, for example, certain types of machines 
soothing to the nerves have been made. We 
visited a factory in Moscow where they build 
electric motors. Of the 462 workers, 240 were 
blind—others had been gassed or had other 
afflictions. We saw these workers operating 
lathes, planers, drill presses, milling machines. 
They set up and removed their own work, they 
took the measurements themselves and made 
their own adjustments—work which requires 
great accuracy. There are of course, special 
training courses for such workers. They work 
seven hours a day for a five day week, with 
regular union wages. They receive longer vaca- 
tions than the average worker, and those who 
need it receive special medical care. 


We also visited a big glass factory, a leather 
goods factory and a toy factory where dis- 
abled workers are employed. All those we 
talked to expressed their satisfaction at being 
able to work like self-respecting, independent 
members of society, and said that everything 
possible was done to see that their conditions 
“~ work should be helpful and not injurious to 
them. 


I want to say, too, that I never had any dif- 
ficulty in going wherever I wanted to. The 
tourist people let me decide myself where 
I wanted to go. I found the Russians always 
courteous about answering any question, no 
matter how foolish it may have seemed, and 
all the people we talked to were well versed 
in political and economic questions. 


The people we talked to everywhere seemed 
contented and satisfied with what had been 
done—but not satisfied to stop. They are all 
working hard to accomplish much more. I 
believe that now they are in a position over 
there where they can go forward faster than 
ever before. 

Bryan Moss 
Chicago, III. 
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A Footnote to Furnas 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

Congratulations for your editorial and A 
Leningraduate’s comment on the Furnas dis- 
tortions in the Saturday Evening Post. Had 
Mr. Furnas turned to page 323 of West’s “Amer- 
ican People” he would have found a high 
school lesson in American history 1830-1840 that 
would have shown him the absurdity of his 
comments. It says: 

“Supercilious English travelers of the day 
were particularly fond of poking fun at this 
American propensity to look to the future for 
whatever might be lacking in the present. Those 
prejudice-blinded gentlemen portrayed, too, 
with eager glee, various skin deep blemishes 
in American life (even Charles Dickens saw 
chiefly the spittoons and the hurry at the lunch 
counters); but such critics saw not at all the 
most amazing spectacle of all history spread be- 
fore their eyes: a nation in the making, occupy- 
ing and subduing a rebellious continent; fell- 
ing forests, plowing prairies, clearing the rivers, 
hewing out roads; founding farms and towns 
and commonwealths; solving offhand grave 
economic problems, wastefully sometimes, but 
effectively; and working out, on a_ gigantic 
scale, new principles of government.” 

And further Mr. West quotes from the Edin- 
burgh Review a paragraph about Americans 
similar to Mr. Furnas’ ridicule of the Rus- 
sians: 

“ |. . Others claim honor because of things 
done by a long line of ancestors. An Ameri- 
can glories in the achievements of a distant pos- 
terity. Others appeal to history: an American 
appeals to prophecy. If a traveler complains 
of the inns, and hints a dislike for sleeping 
four in a bed, he... is told to wait a hundred 
years and see the superiority of American inns 
over British. If Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, 
are mentioned, he is told again: ‘Wait till we 
have cleared our land, till we have idle time, 
wait till 1900, and then see how much nobler 
our poets and profounder our philosophers and 
longer our telescopes than any your decrepit 


- old hemisphere will produce.” 


With the enclosed check and subscription I 
request “The other side of the story” which I 
suspect is more accurate than Mr. Furnas’ ac- 


count. 
Charles William Voris 
New York City 


Armenia—Land of Plenty 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

I have heard from friends in America that 
the Hearst papers are full of provocation and 
lies about the Soviet Union, and that a lot has 
been written about starvation over here. I have 
been in the Soviet Union two months, and am 
living now in Armenia. I have not seen a 
single person starving, either in the Ukraine, 
Armenia, or any other section. Here in Ar- 
menia people are buying more and more goods 
every day. Yesterday I went by auto from 
Erivan to Ashdarag, where the Armenians raise 
grapes. One of our friends invited us to their 
vineyards and treated us to all the grapes we 
could eat, as well as loading us down with 
grapes to take home. Boy oh boy, what sweet 
grapes I have eaten in Soviet Armenia today! 

I wish I could describe those vineyards to 
you. I wish I could describe our Soviet land 
and Soviet life. I cannot write very well, but 
will do my best to answer any questions about 
the Soviet Union, about the socialism we are 
building here today. I am always ready to try 
to help anyone in the things they do not under- 
stand about the Soviet land, about the good 
things and the bad things in our life over 
here. 

Sam Dickian 
Armenia, U. S. S. R. 


Lines from a Noted Composer 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

So very many articles and stories of interest 
keep confirming the impression made upon me 
during my last summer’s visit to Russia—that | 
could not very well do without your estimable 
and attractive magazine! 

Surely you are a big factor in breaking down 
the idiotic prejudice against that thrilling and 
remarkable land. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 


San Diego, California 


Your Dollar Back—Any Time! 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for Sovier Russta Topay, 
as you advertised in the American Guardian, 
including book and two booklets. 

Newspapers and magazines garble the truth 
until we think it must be hell over there. 

If your paper is not telling the simon pure 
truth—don’t send it to me and please return 
my dollar. 

Mrs. Marie Hogue 


Escalon, California 


More Praise for November Issue 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

Your November issue deserves considerable 
praise. I am especially interested in the trend 
which the editorial policy of this magazine 
seems to be assuming, that is, towards present- 
ting real facts about the Soviet Union and not 
devoting too much space to vitriolic attacks 
against its enemies. I believe that by follow- 
ing this policy you will reach a great number 
of people who feel that actual accomplishment 
is the greatest justification the Soviet Union 
can achieve. 

Sergius Vernet 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Letters In Brief 


A. K. Dawson, director of the Russian Travel 
Division of the American Express Company, 
New York City, writes that he finds Soviet 
Russia Topay a most interesting and informa- 
tive magazine. 


Andrew Dahlston of Newman Grove, Nebras- 
ka, sends a dollar to renew his subscription 
with the comment that though his family’s eco- 
nomic condition makes it very hard to spare 
a dollar for anything but the direct necessities, 
they cannot do without Sovier Russia Topay. 


Arthur George of Manchester, Washington, 
reports that he has written to the Saturday 
Evening Post that he finds that magazine “ex- 
tremely dull by comparison with your Novem- 
ber issue:” 


Charles Jasinski of Dover, New Jersey, 
writes “I look forward to your magazine every 
month and read every word. It is nice to know 
that there is at least one periodical that is not 
afraid to write of the true conditions in Rus- 
sia today.” 


From Joseph Hyman, Cleveland, Ohio: “Your 
most indispensable magazine is something my 
wife and I look forward to each month. The 
November number was certainly a powerful 
and beautiful issue. As long as we still have 
no insane Hitlerism in this country, continue 
my subscription!” 





To Our Readers 
We regret that space permits the 
publication of only a limited number 
of the many interesting letters we re- 
ceive. Please continue to send in your 
criticism and comment, as they are 
very valuable to us. 
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THE F. 8S. U.—1936 


policy as one of the most important 
factors in the struggle for peace. 


We, as a cultural organization at- 
tempting to see that complete factual 
information about the Soviet Union 
reaches the people of America, believe 
that some members may be satisfied 
with just learning about the USSR 
themselves, but many others will want 
to help us offer this information to 
those not yet members. The benefits 
that members receive are the following: 


1. An opportunity to subscribe to 
Soviet Russia Topay at 50c per 
year (regularly $1). 

2. An opportunity to purchase 
books and pamphlets about the 
Soviet Union at 10 per cent dis- 
count. 

3. A free copy of the pamphlet 


“American Friends of the Soviet 
Union.” 





HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


National Secretary 


4. The opportunity of joining a 
special FSU tour to the Soviet 
Union with special privileges on it. 
5. A free monthly activities bulle- 
tin containing information about 
activities regarding the Soviet 
Union. 

6. A free monthly news-bulletin 
about the Soviet Union. 

7. Regular information about local 
FSU meetings and affairs. 

8. A discount of up to 25 per cent 
on all tickets to FSU lectures, film 


showings, affairs, etc. 


As the editors call for the final copy 
before going to press, I am receiving 
concrete evidence that there are count- 
less friends of the Soviet Union in the 
United States. This, of course, does 
not surprise us. We have known for 
some years that there was a steady and 
growing interest in the Soviet Union. 
We also know that at this very moment 
the danger of an attack against the 
Soviet Union seems more imminent 
than ever before and more and more 
Americans are concerned about this. 
We are convinced that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
Americans who, while not perhaps en- 
tirely agreeing with all phases of ac- 
tivity of the Soviet government, will 
support the following aims of the 
American Friends of the Soviet Union: 


1. To promote friendship and 
understanding between the people 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 


We believe that a firmly cemented 
bond of friendship between the Soviet 
people and the American people will go 
a long way towards staving off the com- 
ing world conflict and fortify the Soviet 
peace policy. A non-party organization, 
such as ours, made up of true Ameri- 
cans who are moved by the spirit of 
fair play and interest in the develop- 
ments in the USSR, which to some are 
an experiment and to others a fact, 
certainly can be readily built into a 
real broad organization of the American 
people. 


2. To spread the truth about the 
Soviet Union and refute the slan- 


ders of its enemies. mS ; 
A constant stream of misinformation 


3. To popularize the Soviet peace about the USSR is being manufactured 


1 
1 wish to apply for membership in the ; 
American FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION, ' 
National Office, 824 Broadway, N. Y. City ' 
1 
OE <0. dins bs ecdew cet Weed etaeeea ee rie eae eee eee ' 
I 5 elias ce eae snmenne ucla dali otk ee ee 
i ks Sched heen aera ae PD istnceiiaied six acs Dae een eeorae 
iat eee id eae ge ID iis ebcliwnwsci sac oa keslaeeane ae : 
o 

TE TO rr rrr Fraternal 


DUES—$1.00 per year, unemployed 10c. (Members upon joining may subscribe to the 
official organ, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, at 50c per year, the regular price being 
$1.00 a year.) 


Paid for Membership $.......... Paid for SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY $ 










and distributed in various channels of 
the United States and we deem what is 
taking place in the Soviet Union is of 
sufficient importance that we are con- 
stantly endeavoring to expose this 
stream of falsifications, fake photo- 
graphs and forgeries. 

Let me appeal to you to join the 
American Friends of the Soviet Union 
today. You are merely asked to enroll 
with us and receive the benefits we have 
indicated. Activity in our organization, 
while desirable, is not required. We 
merely ask you to support our aims. 
Do not hesitate; do not wait a moment. 
Fill out the membership application on 
this page and mail it to us today. 

HERBERT GOLDFRANK 



























































Our National Committee has 
launched a nation-wide membership 
drive with the purpose of tripling our 
membership by April 1, 1936. Toward 
this end, we have initiated a large con- 
test, which was described in detail in 
the last issue of Sovier Russia Topay. 
All that need be said at this time is that 
a good many hundreds of dollars will be 
spent on the prizes, the first prize being 
a free trip to the Soviet Union with our 
May 1, 1936, Workers’ and Farmers’ 
Delegation. It is our opinion that if 
the aims of our organization are clearly 
brought to the attention of the masses 
of people of the United States, we will, 
without question, be able to increase the 
size of our membership many fold. The 
dues are small, the benefits many. The 
national contest is open to any individ- 
ual, regardless of whether the person 
now be a member of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, or not. For you to enter 
this contest and attempt to secure the 
largest number of members by April 1, 
1936, so as to win the first prize, you 
have merely to fill out the blank on the 
bottom of this page and mail it to us 
immediately. 

We hope that you agree with us that 
the American Friends of the Soviet 
Union are performing a great and im- 
portant task. We hope that you also 
believe, with us, that a stronger or- 
ganization means a firmer backing up 
of the Soviet Union, the country that 
stands out today as the bulwark against 
war ard Fascism. Do not hesitate a 
moment. Help us in our great task. 
Fill out your blank this moment. 


PSs SS SS SSBF SSS TESTES SSS SS eee 


' 
‘CONTEST ENTRY COUPON 


a 7 7 
t Membership Director, 
s American Friends of the Soviet Union. 


1824 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


1 

« Please rush me package of application 
t blanks and other material. I am enter- 
; ing the membership drive and hope to 


! win a free trip to the Soviet Union. 
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“A BRILLIANT PIONEER STUDY.”—S.R.T. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG . GENETICS anc the 


Famous American Author and Authority on Soviet Life who is 


Paying a Brief Visit to the United States SOCIAL ORDER 
t By Dr. MARK GRAUBARD 


Lectures On 
... geneticist, Columbia University 


“THE NEW ERA IN THE SOVIET UNION” “Eetromnly sal» « serviceble.,authoritive 


- readable. According to Dr Graubard the 














JAN. 15—Wed. STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL (15th St. and Ist Av.) Seok, ponte masse tee’ Cocks baer 
JAN. 16—Thurs. SVEA HALL, STATEN ISLAND saemtatitmb eames <oy--* gy haagy wena 
JAN. 17—Fri. —— HIGH SCHOOL (Ocean Pky. & N.Y. WORLD TELEGRAM 
est Av., yn. 128 pp. cloth, only 75c, paper, 50c 
JAN 18—Sat. | DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL (Mosholu Pky. & ceneitiasieee. seemieniies 
Sedgwick Av., Bronx) ee ee New York 
Auspices Send today—cash, stamps, M. O. or C.O.D. 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 





GENETICS AND THE SOCIAL ORDER ) 
by Dr. Mark Graubard. Cloth 75¢ [J 








Paper 50c [] 


THE MILITIA (Walter Wilson). ..15¢ 
A startling expose of the misuse of 
troops as strikebreakers. 


“LET FREEDOM RING” ACTING 


CONTINUES THE THEATRE UNION PRESENTS THE. 
AMIDST 

PUBLIC 
CHEERS ! 






STRUGGLE (Louis Adamic)........ ise 


A powerful, heart-gripping account of 
Fascist brutality. 


FOR 

THE AWAKENING OF THE AMERICAN | ALL 

THEATRE (Ben Blake) 64 pp. 4 
illustrated oe) 





For the first time a complete account of the 
rapid growth of the New Theatre Movement 
by one of its founders. 


=~ $1.s 4 


Worth Double! 
(25c extra for cloth bound “Genetics” ) 





RE: avedccndciaasiaseeusas traseenians 
by ALBERT BEIN I iii ii cialis nd he his 
Based on Grace Lumpkins prize novel + 
‘‘To Make My Bread,” staged by WORTHINGTON MINOR TOMORROW, PUBLISHERS . 
303 FOURTH AVE. . NEW YORK ' 
“Best example of the forthright class-eonscious prole- “Literature that looks forward” r] 


i tek tee has yet been presented on the Gees Se BBB SBS BSS SSS eee eee 


CIVIC REPORTORY RICHARD WATTS, Herald Tribune 


“No such cheers and braves since the season began.” 
—RICHARD LOCKRIDGE, Sun 


THEATRE © 14th ST. & 6th AVE. “One of the mest truthful, stirring, and moving plays 


ever seen on the American Stage.”’ 
Watkins 94750 -Eves. 8:40 30c to $1.50 —JAMES T. FARRELL, New Masses 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Compliments of 











Edward Gross 


Salesmanager of 








SPECIAL LOW PRICES ON MIMEO AND OFFICE S LIE: pal’ - i ‘ 
TO ORGANIZATIONS UPP Ss k \ Morrisania Milk Co. 
A Trial Will Convince You! V4 883 Tenton Ave., New York 
GENERAL SUPPLY COMPANY 5 Tel, Mel. 5-8500 
1 Union Square —. Room 405 ae GRamercy 7-7211 « RB? RD RAP WED Ra 























SECOND ANNUAL COSTUME BALL 


BAZAAR AND DANCE 


& FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1936—38:30 p.m. & 


Sponsored by 
NEW YORK DISTRICT — FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


MECCA TEMPLE BALL ROOM — 133 W. 55th STREET / 


ENTERTAINMENT—PRIZES FOR ORIGINAL COSTUMES 
GRAND PRIZE DRAWING WILL TAKE PLACE AT MIDNIGHT 
ADMISSION 65c 
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Save Spio ormorejonANYot 


these 3 great books! 





A STONE CAME ROLLING, by Fielding Burke, 
is one of the outstanding novels of the year: a 
strangely moving picture of the South today. 
HARRY HANSEN says: “written in lovely, glow- 
ing prose .... Fielding Burke appeals not to the 
reasoning mind but to the heart, yet in spite of the 
beauty of her sentences, she paints a realistic scene.” 
(Book Union Selection for December) Publisher’s 
price, $2.50; Book Union Members’ price, $1.40 (plus 
postage 15c) 


STALIN: A New World Seen Through One Man, by 
Henri Barbusse, is a great biography which also pre- 
sents the best picture yet drawn of the Russian 
Revolution and the building of the first Workers’ 
Republic. (Book Union Selection for November) 
Publisher’s price, $3.00; Members’ price $1.60 (plus 
postage 15c) 


PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES jis a collection, in 384 pages, of the best 
living literature by the left-wing poets, dramatists, 
novelists and story writers of America. (Book Union 
Selection for October) Publisher’s price $2.50; 
Members’ price $1.40 (plus postage 15c) 





The BOOK UNION 
Editors: 


MALCOLM COWLEY 
ROBERT W. DUNN 
HENRY HART 
GRANVILLE HICKS 
CORLISS LAMONT 
ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 
BERNARD SMITH 
ALEXANDER TRACHTENBERG 
MARY VAN KLEECK 


® 
This FREE 
on 


- ee 


Monthly 


Magazine 


containing informative 
reviews of all new left 
wing books is sent 
regularly to members. 
We will be glad to 
send you a copy of 
the latest 


free examination, on 


issue for 


request, if you will 





mention Soviet Russia 





Today. 














Tuer are among the most important published 
works of our time: books that explain a changing world; 
books that you will certainly want to read, sooner or later. 
Why not, by taking this opportunity, make sure of reading 





them—and at the same time, save up to 40% of their cost? 
ETE, 





Hundreds of readers with a radical viewpoint are discovering 
the economy of BOOK UNION membership. The BOOK UNION 
is the new “united front” of readers and writers that is building up 
a tremendous new audience for books of revolutionary importance. 
Its savings are passed on to Book Union members in the form 
of discounts. These discounts are from 20% to 40% off publish- 
ers’ regular prices, The best new books on Soviet Russia, the fight 
against war and fascism, labor conditions, economics and socialism 
—hboth fiction and non-fiction—are reported on regularly by com- 
petent critics in the Book Union Bulletin which is sent monthly 
to members. Wheiher you buy the Book Union’s Selections of 
each month, or other recommended books, you save on each 
purchase, if you are a member of the— 


BOOK UNION 


Membership for a year in the BOOK UNION costs only $1. You are not 
obliged to take any particular books, nor to buy more than two Book Union 
Selections in a year. If you buy only two books you will save MORE than the 
entire cost of your membership. Free Book Dividends are sent to those who 
buy four or more Book Union Selections in a year. And the Book Union 
Bulletin keeps you informed, month by month, of the books in the field you 
are interested in—with penetrating and critical reviews that you can depend 
on! Why not join the BOOK UNION today—and join the growing movement 
that is making possible the publication of books that speak to the intelligent 
mind? Mail the application form below. If you wish to do so, you can also 
order any of the three books described at the left, at the special mem- 
bers’ prices indicated, and start saving at once through your BOOK UNION 
membership. 


a 
Mail This Coupon TODAY! ) 


BOOK UNION, Inc., Dept. S, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 


Please enroll me as a member of the BOOK UNION. 
I enclose $1 in full payment of my membership for 
one year. I am to receive The Book Union Bulletin 
regularly without charge, and I am to be entitled to 
the discounts stated therein on any book purchases 
I may make. I agree to buy not less than two of 
the BOOK UNION’s Monthly Selections during the 
year; if I buy four or more of the Selections I am 
to receive the Book Dividend, free. 


A STONE CAME ROLL- 
ING. By Fielding Burke 
Members’ price $1.40 
(plus 15¢ postage) 
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q 

4 

' 

STALIN by Henri Bar- ; 
_ busse. Members’ price 4 
$1.60 5 
(plus 15¢ postage) ' 
| 

I also wish to order book(s) checked at the right, - 
for which I enclose the additional sum of $....... ' 
NEB nice o doekia ictus detedadaaiees sadam aes ‘ 
PUN PNIG SS ok cic dda waite ou wae a aeeee sens caewee es ' 
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PROLETARIAN LITERA- 
TURE IN THE U. 5S. 
Members’ price $1.40 
(plus 15¢ postage) 
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'Soviet Books 


and 


Periodicals! 


Keep abreast of the most significant literature being pro- 
duced in the world today—the LITERATURE OF THE 
Know of the advances—technical, social, 
cultural, economic, political, scientific—made by the 180,- 


SOVIET UNION! 


000,000 people of Sovietland. All languages, all peoples, all ak 


cultural heritage of 189 different national minorities repre- 
sented in SOVIET BOOKS AND PERIODICALS OF TODAY! 


Maps 
COLORED MAPS OF 


THE SOVIET UNION! 
IN ENGLISH 


Dictionaries 
$1.50... 
$2.50... 


$1.10. 
D0 ca 


Novels 


Russian-English 
English-Russian 
e 
English-Russian 
technical dictionary 
e 
Smlinitsky (Ist yr.) 
Language course 
& 


Language guide 


European Russian 


and 


Asiatic Russian 


In the Original Russian 


Sholokhov (“Tikhii Don”) “And Quiet 
Flows the Don” 3 vol. 
The illustrious Soviet Authors master- 


piece. 


Avdeyenko “Ya Lublu” (“I Love’) 
Praised by critics everywhere. Sincere, 
vibrant, and moving. 


“fa BP ‘cov “12 Stuljev” (“12 Chairs”) 
By emost Soviet Humorists. 


Petrov “Zolotoi Telenok” (‘‘The 
olden Calf’) 
inniest book to come out of Soviet 
ond. 


Alexei Tolstoi “Piotr 1” (“Peter 1”) 
A historical novel of breadth and vision 
by 2 distinguished Soviet Author. 


Ilya Ehrenbourg “perevodnie dyishania” 
(Without a Stop for Breath) 

Ehrenbourg at his best. His latest work. 
“Literaturnoye Nasledstwo No. 16-18” 
(Literary Heritage of Pushkin”) 

1179 Pages. 328 Illustrations in 4 colors. 


BOOKNIGA, CORPORATION, Dept. SR! 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


O “And Quiet Flows the Don” 
(Sholokhov) 

0 *t Love’ (Avdeyenko) -50 
“12 Chairs’ (ilf and Petrov.) .90 
“Peter 1’ (Alexis Tolstoi) 1.50 

i.) “Without a Stop for Breath’’ 
(Ehrenbourg) . 

2 “Pushkin Literary Heritage’ 7.50 

[J “Little Golden Calf’ 


$1.50 


$1.50 
15 
$7.50 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY!.-...---5 


| enclose money order (or check) for $........... Please rush 
me immediately the items checked as described above. 

© English Russian Dictionary $1.50 
$1.58 0 Russian English Dictionary 1.50 
© Language Course 1.10 
1) Language Guide -50 

J Technical Dictionary J 
(ilf and (. USSR in Figures 1.00 
0D Picture Postcards ea. .05 
ea. .40 


Petrov.) 


0 Eur. Russia and Asiatic Russia 
(map) i 
D ‘Jews in the USSR” 


’ © Reproductions 
2.25 2 Lenin’s Works 
© Book and Periodical Catalog 
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$1.00 


for both 





“THE JEWS IN THE USSR” 


(In Yiddish). The history of the 
cultural, economic, political advances 
of the Jews of the Soviet Union 





since the Revolution. Edited by Sh. 
Dimendstein, foremost authority on $ wae 
Jews in the Soviet Union. Beauti- — 
a bound, with over 150 illustra- ea. 
ions. 

Also, many other Soviet books in 

Yiddish. 








USSR IN FIGURES 
In English 


A boca of figures demonstrating the $ 
scope of national economy of the Soviet 1.00 = 


Union. 


PICTURE POSTCARDS 


Tremendous variety of gorgeous Soviet 


05 ., 


Picture-postcards. 100 of different de- 


signs. 


REPRODUCTIOi;:S 


Of Paintings by the foremost Soviet artists. 
Colorful and alive. 


40. 





WE ACCEPT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Published in the 
Catalog Sent 


To all Perindicals 
USSR in all languages. 
Upon Request. 








Lenin’s Works 


6 COLLECTED VOLUMES 
(In the Original Russian ) 


$600 


The most amazing fer 
ever made! Bea ‘ily 
bound. Complete 





A TREMENDOUS 
SELECTION! 
HUNDREDS OF 
ITEMS FROM 
SOVIETLAND! 


NEW BOOKS 
RARE BOOKS 
MAGAZINES 
PERIODICALS 
MUSIC BOOKS 
ART PUBL. 
ALBUMS 

MAPS 
POSTCARDS 
REPRODUCTIONS 
NEWSPAPERS 
Scientific Publ. 
LITERARY PUBL. 
POLITICAL PUBL. 
BELLES LETTRES 
Children’s PUBL. 
PAINTINGS 
LANGUAGE GUIDES 
And Many Others 


BOOKNIGA CATALOG IS FREE! 


The COMPLETE CATALOG OF SOVIET BOOKS AND PERIODICALS will 
be sent to you absolutely FREE of charge if you will check the coupon 
in the Fox at the left and send it, with your name and address to us. 
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